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A NEW YEAR'S PRESENT TO YOUR WIFE! A POLICY IN 7 


The Matuat Lite Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 
Richard A. McCurdy, President 


| RETURNED TO POLICY HOLDERS | 
$560,000,000 | 


This is what the MUTUAL LIFE has done, and still 
holds securely invested for them 


ASSETS OF OVER 


$326,000,000 


Company’s Building, 


Joe Poheim 


25 PER CENT 
LESS THAN 


the P»citie Coast. 
ALL WOOL 
BUSINESS 
SUITS 
to order 


$17.50 to $35 
FULL DRESS 
SUITS 
$25 TO $50 


201 and 203 MoNTGOWERY ST., cor. Buen 
and 1112 MARKET St... San FRANCISCO, 
143 S Sr.. Los ANGELES, CAL, 


x The T ailor 


m-kes the best-fitting 
civothes in the State at 


any other house on 


From $15.50 to $30 
DRESSY SUITS 


Pants $4.50 to $12 


Overcoat $15 to$40 
PERFECT FI!’ GUARANTEED or NO SALE 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


A. B. FORBES & SON 


California and Sansome Sts. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


“CARY, Manager 


“The New Book Store” 


This is the most likely store in 
San Francisco to have the book 
you Want in stock because it is 
the largest and most complete 
book-store. EVERY BOOK 
PUBLISHED IS HERE or willl 
be obtained for you promptly at 
universally low prices. 


No catch-penny price trickery but the 
lowest fair price on EVERY book. and 
you can obtain it on the day advertised 
or a week or month after. 


NEW CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


16 GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU, whether you will have one | 
of our machines and get about, as well as the 


more fortunate part of humanity. We say what | 


we mean, and mean what we say, when we 
claim to have THE BEST THING THAT EVER 
HAPPENED, for that class that need some- 
thing to help them get about and enjoy life. 
JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRES- 
ENT for an invalid, friend or relative. We 
make other good things, too, in the way of 
Tricycles, etc. SEND FOR FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO. 


2015 to 2024 MARKET ST. San Francisco, Cal. 


No Longer Dread 


HEADACHES, COLDS, GRIP. 
The little “Pocket Powder” called 


ORANGEINE 


instantly checks, promptly cures, dispels after effects. 


Under simple directions 
taken from countless 
human tests has earned 
thousands of endorse 
ments like the following: 


Dr. Edward R. 
Kellogg, Stewart 
Bidg., Chicago. any at 
“I find that ‘Orange 
ine’ administered at the 
outsetofa Cold or Grip 
attack will entirely abort 
the attack and will al- 
ways allay the distress- 
ing symptoms.” 


Mr. A. a. F ruser, 
BK. 
writeat ‘Orangeine’ has 
cured two very severe 
casesof‘grip. Mild cases 
and headaches are a matter 
of a few minutes.” 


Mr. Andrew Pearson, 
4060 Ellle Ave., Chi- 
cago, writes 
‘l regard ‘Orangeine as «a 
wonder for breaking up se- 
vere colds and preventing 
poeumonia. 

Mr. John Miller,Cov- 


ington, Ohie, writes 
“We have used ‘Orangeine 


CECILIA LOFTTS, 


the Brilliant Star of the Amer!- 
can Stage anys: have used 
‘Orangeine’ for years and always find 
ita marvelous remedy for Headache, 
Fatigue and sudden indisposition.” 


“Orangeine” is sold by druggists in the cities of its introduce- 
tion in 10, 46 and packages. For the «ake of intelligent 
trial we wil! be zlad to mail 10¢ package FREE with full in- 
formation on receipt of two cents for postage. 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


in our family for cases of 
Grip and find ita sure cure.” 


OMG 


FOR TRIS: - 


The _ cleanest, 
purest, and 
sweetest of 
breakfast 
foods 


WHEATI 


Absolutely free 
from pasty raw 
starch and irri- 
tating outer 
husk or fibre 


All, reliable giocers 
Cook as directed 


SEND FOR " WHEATINE DAINTIES” DEPT. A, 
EMPIRE MILLING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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AN OIL THAT LUBRICATES, CLEANS AND POLISHES 
GUNS, BICYCLES, TYPEWRITERS, SEWING MACHINES, 
FISHING RODS AND REELS, CLOCKS, TOOLS AND 


3 IN ONE 


POLISHES FINE FURNITURE QUICKLY, EASILY AND 
PREVENTS RUST AND TARNISH ON METAL SUR. 
FACES. PRESERVES LIFE AND BRIGHTNESS OF 
BRASS AND SILVERWARE BY PREVENTING OXIDA- 
TION. FINE FOR SHOES, HARNESS, WOODWORK, 
PARQUET FLOORS. SATISFIES EVERY OILING NEED 
OF @GVERY HOUSE. 3: & 3 & 

SAVES LIFE AND LOOKS OF THINGS. SAVES LABOR 
IN APPLICATION. SAVES WORRY—A LOT COSTS A 
LITTLE AND A LITTLE LASTS LONG. NO ACID, NO 
GREASE, NO ODOR. WILL NOT GUM, COLLECT DUST, 
TURN RANCID OR SOIL. PERFECTLY PURE, SAFE 
AND SURE. ALL DEALERS SELL IT. FREE SAMPLE 


G. W. COLE COMPANY 


243 Washington Life Building | 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ALEXANDRIA 
EC YPT 
$.S. COMMONWEALTH 


(New twin-screw, 13,000 toms) 


S.S. CAMBROMAN 


tons) 


Sailings Jan. 16, 1902 —— (Gibral- 
tar, Genoa, Naples), Jan. 4, Feb. 12, 
1902 (Alexandria). 
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MINION 
LINE 


The steamers in the Dominion Line 
service are splendid ships of the finest 
construction, and offer the choicest ac 
commnnxatations, Service and cuisine per 
fect. Large staterooms, fine promenade 
decks. The is Twin 
Screw, 600 feet long, and the largest 
steamship which has ever entered the 
Mediterranean, 

Send fer “The Mediterrancan llus- 
trated,” an caqguisite booklet, 


lor sailings, rates, etc., apply to 


RICHARDS MILLS & CO. 


77-41 State St. BOSTON 
OY Dearborn St., AGO 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
621 Market St., San Francisco, 


orany other ageney of THOS, COOK 
& SON and HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
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+ HOTEL 


RAFAEL + 


SAN 


RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. 


The society resort, winter and summer, 
of California; fifiy minutes from San 


Francisco; sixteen trains daily each way; 
Otis passenger and baggage elevators; 
electric lights; service, tables, and ap- 
pointments not excelled by any hotel; 
dark room for amateur and professional 
photographers. Average thermometer in 
the winter months 64 degrees, excelling 
the temperature of Mentone, the famous 
health resort of Southern France. Open 
all the year. The climate will give im- 
mediate relief to the worst case of 
asthma, and seldom fails to permanently 


cure. There is no more handsome, 
comfortable or desirable hotel in the 
United States than the Hotel Rafael, 
with its beautiful grounds, handsome cot- 
tages, elegant drives, magnificent scen- 
ery, and all forms of amusements. No 
finer tennis courts, bowling alleys and 
club house can be found. 


Rates : 
Dy GO. $2.50 upward 
(According to room.) 
By the week.............. $15.00 upward 


Special rates by the month. 
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ant A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. va 


Subscribed Capital 


ITS PURPOSE 

To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 

property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 

To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 

stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE: 222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY SAN FRANCISCO 


N spite of the journey around 
Cape Horn, through the fever- 
stricken jungles of Panama, or the 
Indian-ridden plains, San  Fran- 
cisco was the focus of world-wide inter- 
est in the days of “forty-nine.” The 
memories so fondly cherished and embod- 
ied in concrete form in our “Pioneer Hall” 
have deep roots to justify their exist- 


vitalizing to the field of commerce of 
the world at large as the Sierra waters 
now are to the brown earth, when gently 
led out over the dusty ‘soll of the San 
Joaquin basin. 

Once more San Francisco becomes the 
focus of world-wide events, and even 
the most ordinary intelligence perceives 
that here Destiny has decreed shall be 
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Oak logs in mill yard. 


ence. The enrichment of individuals was 
of great consequence to each of those, 
but to the world at large the fundamental 
factor was that the golden era of the 
“Forty-nine” in question stood for the 
golden bridge leading out of and above 
the then universal slough of commercial 
depression, panics and industrial disas- 
ter. Each grain of the golden sands of 
the Sacramento foothill belt proved as 


ii 


the world’s supreme port and commercial 
emporium, not merely of the “Pacific 
Slope” as such, but of the Pacific Ocean 
shorelines and all the empires and islands 
which are laved by its waters. 

These general conditions give weight 
to the specific divisions that the develop- 
ment is assuming. We have got accus- 
tomed to look upon the construction of 
the finest ““man of wars” at our ship-yards 
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as a matter of course. But as an actual 
practical conception we have not yet 
reached the stage where we fully realize 
that the future of this city is to be as 
conspicuous for its manufacturing indus- 
tries, and more so than it ever was for 
mining and all it stood for. Too long 
and most exacting has this coast, and 
especially this city, paid its exceedingly 
heavy tribute to the Eastern manufac- 
turer. 

The situation in this respect is al- 
most identical with that which called 
forth the lamentable lament of the late 
Henry Grady concerning the backward- 


a very high degree of average intelli- 
gence. Yet the bondage to the East for 
nearly everything except food and wines 
has continued up till date. But a pro- 
found change is at hand. Reference has 
been had to the conspicuous success our 
enterprise has achieved in the art of 
naval construction. We are just enter- 
ing an era that will give us an equal— 
i. e., a world-wide—reputation for every 
requisite, useful and ornamental article 
susceptible of being made of our native 
woods. These articles comprise a whole 
department of hgh mechanical skill, 
coupled to artistic designs of true merits. 


- 


Truss Work, west wing Machinery Building. 


ness of his beloved Southiand in the 
latter eighties. An oration, by the way, 
that stirred his native State into an ear- 
nest effort to redeem her laggardness. 
The backwardness in California manufac- 
turing is even more paradoxica! and un- 
intelligible than were the situations in 
the South. For here, besides an urgent 
demand were also raw material. in super- 
abundance, coupled to vast sums of ready 
cash, equally important and significant; 


The name of a public benefactor has 
been accorded to him who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one was 
found before. An even higher designation 
should be reserved for he or those who, 
through foresight or sound commercial 
sagacity, can convert a vacant thirty- 
acre suburban area into a veritable bee 
hive of industry, an tndustry that en- 
gages the skill of a thousand highly- 
trained artisans, enabling each to sup- 
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West Wing Machinery Building, taken when building was nearing 
completion. 


port a family on adjacent homes. Such 
a man or corporation, founded on a finan- 
cial rock basis is at once a conspicuous 
example and a guide. A guide, we re- 
peat, so eminently worth recognizing that 
the whole enterprise rises above our 
more or less uncertain and restless sea 
of industrial progress, like a benign light- 
house. 

These reflections came most naturally, 
as the perambulating scribe found him- 
self on the bay-shore opposite the epoch- 
making establishment just completed un. 
der the suggestive name of “The Pacific 
Coast Lumber and Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co., West Berkeley.” Please note 
once more both name and location. 

This enterprise possesses deep tap 
roots. 

It was not founded for a splurge nor 
for a splash in the pan; whirled up 
and down by the caprice of temporary 
depression, or to be staggered by in- 
evitable obstacles always confronting 
new projects. 

These assertions will be better ap- 
preciated when it is stated that this 
corporation possesses its own woods con- 
taining thousands of acres of selected 
timber, of the most valuable furniture 


lumber on the continent. These are lo- 
cated both in California and in Oregon. 
In the last named State, the company’s 
enterprise is of such magnitude as to 
have created its own town named for the 
president of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Mr. Corbin. Furthermore the company 
commands access to the sea, where it 
loads its lumber on its owr steamers. 
Arriving here these steamers will unload 
at its own deep sea pier, directly in front 
of its great plant in West Berkeley. 
While in the rear of this same establish- 
ment are two transcontinental railroads, 
the tracks of which connect directly with 
every railroad system in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. 

On yonder bay is a great steamer just 
back from the Philippine islands. The 
grandest mahogany forests yet untouched 
on the globe are located there, and some 
day just such a steamer will unload a 
cargo of that wood right here to be con- 
verted into a beauty and a joy for my 
lady’s bower. 

As one stands here on this shore-line 
it requires but httle imagination to hear 
again the “swish, swash” of the passing 
stern-wheel steamers of old, crowded 
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with miners from the Sacramento foot- 
hills. They are shouting a welcome now, 
as they catch a full unobstructed view of 
“"Frisco,” where they are to have “a 
royal good time.” Little do they dream 
that a day is coming when the very 
wood the firemen on their steamers are 


‘feeding the furnace with would be of far 


more practical value to the world than 
the gold dust they are about to recklessly 
squander “for a good time.” But pardon 
a “forty-niner” for going into reminis- 
cences. We are dealing with twentieth 
century San Francisco, and we will now 


-catch up again. 


Yet it all seems like a dream too good 
to be true to find old Pacific Coast men 
strictly up-to-date, of the most unques- 
tioned commercial understanding, prov- 
ing in évery stroke of the hammer that 
not. only’jhave we abstract faith in the 
manufacturing resources of our common- 
wealth, but we hereby nail down a mil- 
lion dollars in cash to prove it. Forty 
different machines under the same roof, 
each of different character, adapted to 
perform their specialty, and costing an 
average of $1,000 apiece, will speedily be 
humming a twentieth-century song of the 
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new industrial empire of a re-awakened 
California. It will not be the “Song of 
the Hoe” from a worn-out peasant, bent 
over a worn-out tool, leaning on a worn- 
out soil, out a song of rejoicing. A spon- 
taneous tribute for new found opportuni- 
ties in industry and commerce. Latent 
opportunities that have been imprisoned 
as in an ice-floe melted at last, and here 
have brought forth a veritable industrial 
springtide. 

The machinery alone placed in this re- 
markable institution is of such efficiency 
and magnitude as to amply repay a com- 
petent author to devote an article and 
even a volume to that phase of the 
situation alone. But the limitation of 
space forbids even an attempt. In passing 
through, however, we could not but ad- 
mire the exceedingly interesting auto- 
matic arrangement for feeding the en- 
gine. The old-fashioned fireman, sweaty 
and grimy, along the furnace on yonder 
river steamers in the good old days, ac. 
quired a peculiar vocabulary. Some of 
it at least was learned elsewhere than 
in the Sabbath schools. But here we find 
every bit of shaving and sawdust instant- 
ly removed and silently conveyed through 


Setting up Machinery. 
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noiseless suction pipes, direct to the fur- 
naces, operating a machinery that keeps 
a thousand artisans busy. No profanity, 
no racket, strictly business. It is proper 
for the “old timer” to be cut short in 
his comparisons. But just once more, if 
at all sure of being forgiven, he 
will ask the reader’s indulgence. 
Besides the burro the “old timer” 
always had a partner; “Pard” for short. 
Abbreviations were always requisite in 
the upper Sierras. Next to a grubstake 
and “pay dirt” the true “pard” was the 
most indispensable factor in a successful 
prospecting trip. Now, you wonder, per- 


| 


ample time is given for settlement. Fur- 
thermore, the value of shares is returned 
on leaving employment. But so long as 
one is there, everybody interested at al! 
is also a co-partner. 

This is “profit sharing,’ “divvy,” we 
called it in the good old days of the past. 
It was eminently a good thing. Do you 
wonder now that the old timer is pleased? 
Here you are, young man, and man of 
family. Throw in your brains plus char- 
acter and persistence. You cannot fail. 
The scheme is as old as yonder hills, 
but as applicable to to-day’s necessities as 
the latest improvement »%n the telephone 


Foundation Work. 


haps, a little at the old timer’s undis- 
guised enthusiasm over this twentieth 
century plant. The secret is that he has 
discovered that these men of to-day, 
strong as they are with all the gifts of 
fortune at their disposal, have been per- 
fectly willing to accept a lesson from his 
own pioneer days. They have studied, 
learned, and embodied in their enterprise 
the worth of a true “pard.” 

Every man here is and must become 
a joint partner with the main owners of 
this epoch-making enterprise. The 
amount is conditioned on his ability, and 
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box. To the public at large there is of- 
fered an opportunity for sagacious and 
safe investment, rarely if ever presented 
to our people. The promoters not only 
desire, but distinctly invite, the most 
thorough investigation, and if you will 
do so, you will probably conclude with 
the “old timer” that you have lost about 
twenty-five years chasing rainbows in 
the Sierras, and make up for lost time in 
getting hold of twentieth century facts, 
produced before your own eyes. 

AN OLD TIMER, 
Musing on the shores of West Berkeley. 
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HAVE Dr. David Starr 
Jordan’s authority for it 
that the trappings and 
ceremony of the old Eu- 
long to a dark age, and that it is the 
blessed privilege of modern education to 
shake off the gold tape and useless rit- 
ual that characterize the great Conti- 
nental seats of learning even to this 
day. We all have profound respect for 
the educated common sense of the Presi- 
dent of Stanford University, and give due 
credit to his part in infusing into the 
institution at Palo Alto the progressive 
spirit of the age, yet it seems 
to an extent a practical refu- 
tation of Dr. Jordan’s theories 
that the very university over 
which he presides should be 
leaning more and more every 
year toward ceremony and par- 
ade, and that the collegians. 
however grounded in scientific 
lore and utilitarian learning, 
manifest a yearning for display 
that at times equals that of the 
medieval founders of the mir- 
acle plays. 

At the University of Califor- 
nia the encouragement of the 
ceremonial instinct is consid- 
erably greater. The cap and 
gown unanimously frowned 


A farmer by 
down at Stanford University, compulsion. - 


have gained great favor at the University 
of California, more especailly since the 
advent of President Benj. Ide Wheeler, 
who did much to make compulsory the 
gorgeous annual commencement  par- 
ade through the campus, graduates and 
faculty appearing in caps and gowns, and 
each wearing the distinctive silken hood 
of the doctor of laws, medicine or phil- 
osophy, the master of arts and the bache- 
lor of arts. 

Only second to this in solemn impres- 
siveness is the laying of the senior class 
plate, which occurs during commence- 
ment week at Stanford. This 
beautiful ceremony was inaugu- 
rated by Stanford’s pioneer 
class (95), who caused to be 
laid into the pavement of the 
quadrangle a bronze plate bear- 
ing the numerals of the class. 
The “’95 plate” was set into a 
Square directly in front of 
where the Memorial Chapel now 
stands, and each succeeding 
class ha followed the custom 
by planting a plate in a line 
with the original square. To- 
day the short row of seven 
plates marks with symbolic siz- 
nificance the history of the 
university, just as, in long years 
to come, the ever-increasing 
line of metal pavement shall 
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“Shoot <ne hat” with Junior plugs. 


tive honors It is rather an awesome thing 
to contemplate that line of bronze, creep- 
ing the slow pilgrimage of years toward 
yonder corner arch, seemingly so close 
at hand. Counting the red mosaic squares 
in the paving, to mark the flight of years 
is no difficult task. It is only a matter 
of seconds to walk 
to the first turning 
of the quadrangle; 
yet before the class 
plates have reached 
the spot so near at 
hand, such of us as 
are still surviving 
will be very old. 
When tue slow line 
shall have reached 
the second turning, 
our grandchildren 
will be old men and 
women, and ere the 
brazen band has cir- 
cled the Quadrangle 


and linked itself 
with the “Pioneer 
Plate” before’ the 


Chapel door, the ori- 
ginators of the idea 
will have mingled 


A common ordeal. 
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Photo by A. & A., Berkeley. 


with the dust of centuries. 

Before the circle of the plat s is made 
the earlier ones will be subject to much 
wear from the hundreds of feet passing 
over them hourly. This has been partly 
provided against by the manufacturers, 
who have made the plates of an espe- 


cially durable gun 


metal. This will not, 
however, entirely ob- 
viate the wearing 
away of the surfaces, 
and I should not be 
at all surprised if in 
some future time it 
will be found neces- 
sary to sink the old- 
er memorials below 
the surface and pro- 
tect them with a 
thick layer of glass. 

Aside from the two 
c*remonies above 
mentioned, the stu- 
dent celebrations at 
both universities 
partake largely of a 
urrlesque nature. 
This is logically so, 
since the 
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Student Ceremonies in California Colleges. 


“Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus” 
of the undergraduate song and character 
tends to laugh with rough good nature at 
the pomp and circumstance of a set rit- 
ual, and the lampoon is the most com- 
mon and the most religiously observed 
of the student ceremonies. At the Uni- 
versity of California they have had until 
recently the “Bourdon and Minto bur- 
ial,” and they still have the “axe rally,’ 
the “Senior extravaganza,” and the “Skull 
and keys running,” while at Stanford the 
“Junior Plug Ugly,” the “Sigma Sigma 
running,” and the faculty-senior baseball 
game add to the college spirit and the 
undergraduate hilarity. 

The “axe rally” annually celebrated at 
the University of California amidst the 
wild enthusiasm of the students, has only 
been established a few years, and marks 
the history of one of the most sensational 
incidents of college rivalry known to the 
literature of student life. It was in the 
spring of 1899, I believe, when the en- 
thusiasts of Stanford, tired of repeated 
defeats on the diamond, made a great re- 
solve, and it was to the effect that Stan- 
ford should win. The championship ser. 


From a student cartoon. 
31 
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Skull and Keys. 


ies consisted of three games, and after 
two of the series had been played off 
the honors remained even. The final 
game was to be a deciding match, and 
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Comfort from within. 


Stanford was put on her mettle. The Fri- 
day night before the fateful—and as it 
proved fatal—game, the baseball enthu- 
siasts congregated on the campus and 
decided that the college was suffering 
from the baneful influence or a “hoodoo,” 
and that something would have to be 
done with the evil wizard before the 
events of the next day. So a messenger 
was despatched post haste to San Fran- 
cisco, and an immense red broadaxe was 
imported. At dusk that night a huge 
funeral pyre of tar barrels was raised 
in the middle of the base ball diamond 
and lighted amidst the lusty cheers of 
the spectators. Rousing-speeches were 


indulged in, and when the excitemeat 


was at its height a writhing figure was 
dragged into the firelight. It was the 
“hoodoo,” and aithough he was but a man 
of straw he seemed to tremble} ) the 
prospect of the summary vengeace to 
be meted out to him. He was hurried 
through a solemn mock trial. The Cali- 
fornia sweater which he wore across 
his heartless breast was pointed out as 
damnatory evidence, and he was hur- 
ried to his execution. His throat was 
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Photo by A. & A., Berkeley. 


pressed against the block, and as the 


“Give ’im the ax, the ax, the ax! 
Give ’im the ax, the ax, the ax! 
Give ’m the ax! Give ’im the ax! 
Give ’m the ax!—Where? 


“Right in the neck, the neck, the neck! 
Right in the neck, the neck, the neck! 
Right in the neck! Right in the neck! 
Right in the neck!—There!” 


was raised crashing to the sky, the red 
axe kissed the block and the culprit’s 
wooden head fell to earth. This was a.l 
very glorious and inspiring, but the 
events of the following day told another 
story. The new red axe was taken to 
the city and was borne proudly aloft 
by the rooters for the cardinal who par- 
aded around the field with the axe in the 
van. All during the game there was a 
picked squad of Stanford athletes dele- 
gated to watch the precious axe which 
had slain the “hoodoo” on the campus. 
The game proved a disastrous one for 
Stanford. The batters for the Blue and 
Gold “found” Stanford’s curves and the 
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A popular candidate. 


game was lost for the Cardinal before 
the fifth inning. After the match the 
guards who had ceen appointed to watch 
the axe straggled away one by one, until 
only a half dozen men remained around 
Stanford’s unavailing mascot. At the 
gateway of the baseball grounds the 
guardians of the axe were met by a su- 
perior force of Berkeley men who made 
a dash for the Stanford trophy. The 
struggle was fierce but short, and in the 
midst of the fray the axe was wrested 
from the hands of a Stanford protector 
and handed to a California sprinter who 
started down an alley at top speed. He 
was pursued, however, by a Stanford dis- 
tance runner, who overhauled him at 
last, and impersonating a Berkeley man, 
cried, “Hold on a minute! If you’re 
tired I'll take the axe and relieve you.” 
No sooner had the Stanford man re- 
gained it than he was set upon by the 
enemy, and again the axe was in the 
hands of the victorious University. 
The mascot was then lost sight of for 
aia several hours, but Stanford, rather than 
suffer the humiliation of losing the game 
and the axe in one fell swoop, notified the Escorting “co-eds.” from the Berkeley 
police. Two officers were accordingly . station. 
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President Jordan at first base. 


detailed to watch the gates at the Ferry 
building and to search all out-going pas- 
sengers for the stolen property. Of 
course the man with the axe showed up 
ultimately, and when he saw the frown- 
ing minions of the law he sized up the 
situation at a glance. There was a young 
woman student of Berkeley standing near 
by, and although he did not number her 
among his acquaintances, he explained 
the situation to her in a dozen words, 
handed her the axe, which she hid under 
her mackintosh, and the two marched 


From a Senior baseball team. 


Overland Monthly. 


past the police like a happy bridal pair. 

As far as Stanford was concerned, this 
was the last that was seen of the red 
axe, but the students at Palo Alto did not 
forget the insult very soon. Immediately 
after the loss Stanford spies were sent 
across the bay, and it was telegraphed 
back that the axe was located in the 
Chi Phi house on the California campus 
That night several score of collegians 
from Palo Alto took train for the city, 
where they scattered into groups of five 
and six, each group taking a different 
ferry boat for Berkeley. By midnight 
the whole offensive force had met and 


President Jordan tells a story. 


surrounded the Chi Phi house. It was 
the original pian of the Stanford as- 
saulting party to gain access to the 
house by force of strategy, but the mem- 
bers of the Berkeley fraternity, already 
suspicious, would not open to the ex- 
cuses of the Ulysses who knocked with- 
out. The parley was short. The besieg- 


‘ing party grew impatient and fell upon 


the stout door that stood between them 
and the stolen axe. As the door flew 
open a voice from the second story in- 
quired: 

“What do you want?” 

“We want the axe,” came a determined 
chorus from below. 

“Well, you are at liberty to look for it,” 
responded the first speaker. The invita- 
tion was quite unnecessary, as the Stan- 
ford men were already ransacking the 
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Men’s Dormitory, Stanford. 


house for the stolen property. One of 
the Chi Phi men had the presence of 
mind to think of telephoning for aid, but 
failed dismally in his attempt to get “cen- 
tral.” The reason was apparent the next 
morning, when it was found that the 
wires had been cut. The Stanford men, 
however, had their trouble for their 
pains, for search as they might, no trace 
could they find of the axe. After some 
hours spent in overhauling furniture and 
bric-a-brac the expedition was voted a 
failure, and the disappointed crusaders 
straggled back to town on an early morn- 


7 
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Plug-Ugly Priests. 


er 


From a urawing by Piexotto. 


ing train. Meanwhile the red axe was 
reposing peacefully in the frame-work 
of a folding door at the Chi Phi house. 

“The quest of the red axe,” as the ex- 
pedition came to be called, was fol- 
lowed by a similar and somewhat more 
successful raid which resulted in Stan- 
ford’s stealing from the Berkeley campus 
the “senior fence,’ and carting it over 
to Palo Alto, nails, posts, and timbers. 
The prank was played very neatly in 
one night by a small band of students. 
All Stanford turned out to see the boards 
carried onto the campus and the leaders 
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of the crusade were paraded up and 
down for nearly a whole day, riding at 
the head of a vast procession, like Ro- 
man generals returning from Gaul with 
captives walking at their chariot wheels. 

Since the “rape of the axe,” the hard- 
earned tool has been guarded assiduous- 
ly at the University of California. A 
custodian is yearly appointed for the axe 
and he alone knows where it is hidden. 
The only time when the axe is brought 
forth is at the last practice football game 
of the season, when the custodian, hold- 
ing the axe aloft, marches ahead, fol- 
lowed by the University band and hun- 


Overland 


wats 


Monthly. 


ously clad, some in the cap and hood 
of infancy, others like ringmasters, still 
others like tramps, vaudeville actresses 
and “Weary Wlillies.” Some are to be 
seen wearing clothes that are startling 
in their ill-assortment, such as the com- 
bination of white duck trousers, rubber 
boots and evening coats and waistcoats. 
These mis-clad oddities if seen on the 
streets of a city would be objects for a 
lunacy commission, but on a campus they 
are taken as a regular part of the col- 
lege life. They are neophytes for the 
Skull and Keys and the Sigma Sigma 
inter-fraternity organizations, and their 


University of California Commencement, 1901. Hon. John Hay addressing the body. 


dreds of students dancing the “serpen- 
tine,” ten abreast. The procession 
marches, or rather dances, around the 
gridiron, then retires to the gymnasium, 
where speeches are indulged in and a 
new custodian appointed. 

Those not accustomed to student ways 
are a trifle shocked in passing through 
the grounds of either university during 
commencement week to see now and 
then ridiculously-clad figures pacing up 
and down, stopping occasionally to cut 
some unusual antic without the least re- 
gard for the remarks of passing pedes- 
trians. These strange persons are vari- 


strange acts and costumes are merely 
imposed upon them as initiative tests. 
At Stanford University this ceremony is 
known as the “Sigma Sigma running,” 
and at the University of California as 
the “Skull and Keys running.” Aside 
from the ordeal of wearing the costumes 
required by the master of ceremonies, 
the tasks imposed upon the neophytes 
are various and unusual. I remember the 
aspect of a certain Sigma Sigma candi- 
date whom I saw at the Stanford Uni- 
versity postoffice attempting to give away 
samples of crackers and chewing gum to 
the passers-by without any respect of 
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persons; and another whom I saw labori- 
ously chalking every alternative flagging 
stones around the arcades. The latter 
was not allowed to eat until the job was 
finished, and long after dark he was still 
kneeling over his task, while a sympa- 
thetic friend held a lantern for him. 
Some of the photographs shown in this 
article will give an idea of how dearly 
the Skull and Key neophytes, at the rival 
institution across the bay, buy their cov- 
eted honors. 

The class rush, like the Bourdon and 
Minto burial at Berkeley, has died out at 
Palo Alto. The latter died a natural 


death, the former was exterminated by 
a stern mandate of the faculty, who con- 
sidered the annual free-for-all tussle be- 
tween the under classmen a proceeding 
too rough and undignified for seekers af- 
ter the higher culture. The last inter- 
class rush at Scanford University oc- 
curred in 1896, and was, on the whole, an 
exciting and not unsportsmanlike event. 
Before the Freshman class had fairly 
matriculated, a bold defi was issued by 
the Sophomores, and the two classes met 
in a body one cool morning to settle their 
differences hand to hand. This particu- 
lar rush lasted for a half hour of fierce 


wrestling and resulted in the members of 
the Sophomore class being tied with 
ropes and carted like sheep to a distant 
hay field, where they were left to loose 
their bonds as best they might. The rents 
and bruises that resulted from this scuf- 
fle were too much for the faculty sensi- 
bilities and a written edict against rush- 
ing was issued soon after. 

The Bourdon and Minto burial at Ber- 
keley was a solemn and impressive lam- 
poon ceremony, which occurred in April 
and was celebrated by the members of 
the Freshman class to mark the comple- 
tion of two unpopular text books, Bour- 


Photo by A. & A., Berkeley. 


don on Mathematics and Minto on Rhe- 
toric. A float was prepared and illumin- 
ated by fireworks, and the coffin contain- 
ing the doomed books was set thereon. 
The ceremony was always made an ex- 
cuse of by the Sophomores for an at- 
tack on the Freshmen, and it was not 
without a deal of skirmishing that the 
books were at last borne to the burial 
ground where the white-robed priests ut- 
tered their imprecations while the guilty 
tomes were publicly burned and interred. 
A few years since the books were formal- 
ly abandoned, and the ceremony was dis- 
tinued for the lack of sufficient raison 
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Beginning of the last Stanford Rush. 


d’etre. 

A custom that is gaining grouad, how- 
ever, and flourishing at Stanford Univer- 
sity is the “Plug Ugly,” “the feast of the 
tall tile,” or in simpler words, the formal 
dedication of the Junior plug hat. The 
class of 1900 established this ceremony 
in a year when the wearing of the dis- 
tinctive upper class headgear was falling 
into disuse. The Junior class in that 
year caused to be erected a plug hat of 
wood and canvas that stood nearly ten 
feet high, and the dedication exercises 
were conducted after dark in an open 
part of the great Stanford arboretum. 

Resembling grotesque and not over-dig- 
nified Druids, the Priests of the Tail 
Tile marched and genufiected in the 
shadow of the eucalyptus trees, deliv- 
ering their mock-solemn chants around 
the enormous plug, which was formally 
declared “a long-felt want and a long 
felt hat.” The ceremony did not “go off 


The end of the rush. 


Monthly. 


without a hitch,” as all good ceremonies 
are supposed to ao. The carpenter who 
constructed the great tile was instructed 
to build shoulder-braces inside, so that 
a man could carry it about ac need; for 
it was originally planned that a man 
should be put inside the hat and that 
when the proper time should arrive, the 
hat should find legs and walk away be- 
fore the eyes of the astonished specta- 
tors. An athletic chap was accordingly 
hidden inside the crown, as per schedule, 
but when the signal was given for the 
hat to walk it remained stationary, and 
a great groan was heard from the cavern 
within. The actors were placed in an 
exceedingly embarrassing position. Fi- 
nally the situation was relieved by sev- 
eral of the priests shouldering the hat 


Tying the vanquished. 


and carrying it bodily off with the legs 
of the inside man kicking violently below 
the brim. From a standpoint of humor 
the move was a howling success, although 
not officially a part of the programme. 
The man inside the plug later explained 


- that the carpenter had omitted the shoul- 


der-braces whereby the hat was to be 
moved. 

In this article I will not make any de- 
tailed mention of class day exercises or 
incidental ceremonies at either univer- 
sity, although the annual class day at 
the University of California is yearly 
becoming a more spectacular affair. 
Among spontaneous spectacles I think 
the “night-shirt parade” at Stanford de- 
serves mention. This function is far 
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more decorous than its name implies, 
as the robes de nuit are worn over the 
proper garments of the street. These 
parades are indulged in on short notice 
by the students on occasions of general 
enthusiasm, when, white-robed and sev- 
eral hundred strong, they march, a ghost- 
ly, procession, around the Quadrangle, 
past the great stone dormatories and the 
sleeping houses of Faculty Row, and fin- 
ally indulge in a mammoth serenade in 
front of the President’s residence. A few 
months ago, one of these parades ar- 
rived at its ultimate destination before 
Dr. Jordan’s home, and after a series of 
songs and yells called for a speech. 
bowing over the railing of his balcony. 


Presently a: spectacled head was seen 
“*Rah for Dr. Jordan!’ came the cry. 
“But Dr. Jordan is not at home,” came 

a feminine voice from beneath the spec- 

tacles. 

Now, Mrs. Jordan wears glasses also, 
so someone had the presence of mind to 
suggest “’Rah for Mrs. Jordan!” 

“But Mrs. Jordan is not at home 
either,” came the same discouraging 
voice. “Dr. and Mrs. Jordan have gone 
to the city. I’m the maid.” 

“Well, ’rah for the maid, then!” yelled 
one of the incorrigibles. 

Several handsome trees have been dedi- 
cated at one time or another on the cam- 
pus of both universities. 


Seniors in disguise. 
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THE PRICE OF. CLASS. POLITICS 


A Transcript From Sandlot Records 


BY O. C. ELLISON. 


(f HE Republic is opportunity,” so 
wrote the great sage that has 
ennobled every river and wood- 
land of all Massachusetts—and 

made Concord the sacred Mecca of all 

who revere American literary life. But 
shades of our American Bard of Avon! 

Did you ever contemplate the contin- 

gency that the “opportunity” included 

the election of a violinist as Mayor of 

San Francisco; and a coal-stoker for the 

same Office in the third-class city in staid 

Connecticut. Such are the facts of the 

past harvest moons, and it would seem 

as if the “opportunities” that are now 
history would bear a little analysis. The 

“Destiny of the Human Race” was strict- 

ly tabooed as a study in the fall “Se- 

mester” of Stanford this year, but the 
destiny of the Republic would still seem 
worth one’s while. It is believed that 
the genesis of some singularly pictur- 
esque, but exceedingly perverse currents 
of contemporary politics that has swept 
over the country in the last twenty odd 
years can be traced back in the main to 

a certain San Francisco “sandlot” and its 

Jack Cades. 

The “Stars and Stripes” were waving 
a cordial and stately welcome to a wear- 
ied traveler some twenty-four years ago 
over the portico of the old Lick House— 
as he entered his name, hailing from the 
dustiest “cow country” in the South. 
He was soon sound asleep in the con- 
sciousness that all was well beneath the 
folds of “old glory.” But midnight had 
scarcely passed ere an unearthly yell, 
as from a thousand throats, each affected 
by bronchitis, sounded beneath our very 
windows on the Sutter street side. A 
sturdy figure in red shirt, open in front, 
above which was disclosed a leathery 
neck and a wide-open mouth, was leading 
the crowd with its noisy clamor. Above 


‘as sincere as he was misguided. 


his uncouth face was a heavy head of 
red, covered with a wide, ragged som- 
brero. This completed the costume of 
the midnight apparition. It was on horse- 
back, waving a red banner. The motley 
crowd took up their leader’s refrain, con- 
stantly repeating “Blood or Bread.” This 
minor San Francisco installment from 
a would-be scene of the French Revolu- 
tion was lit up by a number of flaming 
torches. 

The above is a limited outline sketch 
of what was at the period a rather ter- 
rifying demonstration to our country 
nerves, previously unused at worst to 
anything more desperate than the busi- 
ness end of a Texas bull with his fore- 
head near the ground. This was the 
object lesson. 

Somewhere in this city, probably in 
an attic south of Market, the abstract 
philosopher of this occasion was equally 
active in his own way proving to his own 
entire satisfaction that “Progress and 
Poverty” are synonymous terms. Nor 
did this idea, forged on the only intel- 
lectual anvil of the “sandlot” era die 
of inanition. About eighteen years later 
it turned up very much alive in New 
York politics, nursed into a resemblance 
of a seeming final social panacea by the 
god-fathering of the once San Francisco 
bantling, on the part of a true priest 
The 
San Francisco philosopher, by his aid, be- 
came candidate for Mayor in the Atlantic 
metropolis. Though not elected, he be- 
came formidable enough to defeat our 
now President of the United States, who 
was a candidate for the same office. 

Henry George led the “one tax” labor 
union semi-socialistic party of that year. 
Abraham Hewitt headed the Democratic 
ticket, Theodore Roosevelt the Republi- 
can. Henry George died about three 
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weeks before the close of the canvas, 
and his son was induced to take his 
father’s place. Hewitt was elected. 

Emotional politics vs. sane economics 
is not all moonshine. 

Now, how did it all come about? The 
birth of it is in the chronic unwillingness 
of our “professional” working classes to 


4 


collapse of the Comstock bubble, the fact 
of legal prohibition of the operation of 
the few remaining valuable placers by 
the agricultural interests of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, compelling the former to 
stop. So into the city came the laborer 
from the “busted” mines, his parapher 
nalia consisting of a pair of brawny arms, 


“The ‘Opportunity’ included the election of a violinist as Mayor of San Francisco 
and a coal heaver for the same office in Connecticut.” 


face any transition period in our succes- 
sive industrial or commercial epochs. 
The “Everybody flush” era was over. 
The working miner, with his habitual 
improvidence, was hit the hardest, and 
the first to feel the effect of radically al- 
tered economic conditions. The inevi- 
table decline of the placer gulches, the 


ble assets at tne solid institutions of 
Montgomery and California streets, and 
of course something was wrong. 

There were two visible points of attack 
from the “sandlot” horizon. One was the 
thrifty Chinese colony; the other was 
the railroad and the big land owners. 
pick and shovel. They were not valua- 
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The first “must go,’ the other must be 
“cinched.” The programme was simple, 
the details easily grasped. 

Within two years frum the time our 
well-earned repose was so rudely dis- 
turbed, the “Labor Party” had cost the 
city of San Francisco one hundred and 
fifty million dollars in exiled capital. At 
least one hundred and fifty millions more 
were put into our savings banks, because 
under our unique “constitution,” that was 
the only place where ready money could 
escape double taxation. Three hundred 
millions removed from participation in 
the activities of the State of less than 
a million people was a weakening body 
blow in itself. 

But this money, which should repre- 
sent the savings of the people at large 
were in reality the accumulated wealth 
of a comparatively few. This vast sum, 
constantly increasing, was idle money 
—or if used at all, was sent elsewhere 
for investment. So San Francisco pre- 
sented the spectacle of vast sums of 
money accumulated in her savings 
banks, if not driven totally away— 
while at the same time whole streets in 
the residence districts occupied by our 
mechanics and laborers, displayed the 
ominous sign: “For rent.” 

The direct and indirect loss to our 
State of the first five years succeeding 
our “sandlot” constitution, on the most 
conservative basis could not be less than 
half a billion dollars. Railroad construc- 
tion in the main was absolutely estopped 
in the entire north and central part of 
the State. Agriculture remained station- 
ary. Immigration ceased, manufactur- 
ing enterprises lagged. About fifteen 
more years of this and the “Midwinter 
Fair’ was inaugurated. In the very open- 
ing address of that remarkable enter- 
prise, accomplished in the face of monu- 
mental difficulties, its President, Mr. M. 
H. de Young, revealed in a single sen- 
tence, as with a magic Iantern’s flash, the 
unnatural incubus under which this mag- 
nificent giant of a commonwealth had 
been tied up, like Gulliver by the Lillipu- 
tians. “This,” said Mr. de Young, wav- 
ing his hand over the aggregation of ex- 
hibits, “this is done to prove that after 
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all we Californians need not despair.” 
There was no melodramatics in this at- 
titude. It crystalized the thought of thou- 
sands of the best well wishers of the 
State. Nor did this unnatural palsy 
of our commonwealth relax until we all 
heard and understood the aaswering 
echo of Dewey’s guns as it reverberated 
from the heart of the Sierras. Then we 
all felt and finally discerned the fact 
that our beloved State had once more 
come into her own. The slavish chain 
of the Lilliputians seemed burst at a 
bound. But we are getting slightly ahead 
of our story, as it were. 

Perhaps the most suggestive feature 
of the whole strange page is the unmis- 
takable effect our California era of de- 
pression sustains to national political 
history of the last twenty-five years, and 
to a certain degree as well on the world’s 
finances. As the first ten years of our 
history constitutes one of the most sig- 
nificant and inspiring epochs in the an- 
nals of international finance, so likewise 
was our sandlot era, with its fearfully 
and wonderfully made State constitution 
destined to affect national politics, con- 
spicuously so in its financial aspect, only 
instead of creating a splendid wave of 
sound commercial activity, it helped 
powerfully to lenu wings to every craven 
and every moral coward the land over. 
It roused every cross road croaker till 
their aggregate how! seemed like a pack 
of wolves in winter, searching for prey. 
“Free silver’ became the slogan under 
which the semi-anarchist ideas of unlim- 
ited greenbackism of the eariy seventies 
were revived with us. Our common- 
wealth, which scarcely knew of the ex- 
istence of the “greenback,” except by 
hearsay, and maintained the gold stand- 
ard in all its domestic and foreign trans- 
actions up till the early eighties, politi- 
cally fell into the hands of the silver doc- 
trinaires of Nevada. It further belit- 
tled its very origin and history by devel- 
oping a “Free Silver Party.” 

Of course as soon as California be- 
came a “free silver’ State, the entire 
mountain region behind did likewise. 
So after a little while we became yoked 
to a “Blood to the Bridles” or free silver 
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combination, Colorado. Their most gen- 
tle mannered orator but enunciator of 
blood-curdling ideas, had at least the 
good sense to reserve his performances 
for home consumption. It was left for 
the “Sagebrush” State to furnish the in- 
ternational stage hero of this costly melo- 
drama in high finance. The silvery 
splendor of the Comstock had utterly 
vanished—the seeming reflection of sil- 
ver still lingering on the foliage of the 
brush was extremely unsatisfactory. But 
the philosopher of the situation was not 
missing, of course. Somewhere on the 
headwaters of the Truckee River, out 
of the reach of the dust on the Humboldt 
desert, the true alchemistry of “Human 
Destiny,” and a fitting return to glorious 
high silver finance were being formula- 
ted. After being duly rehearsed, it was 
taken for final grand stand performance 
to the Brussels International Monetary 
Conference, 1892. Like the original Waz- 
nerian dramas performed at Bayreuth 
it required aays to disclose the inherent 
grandeur of the glorious scheme. Roths- 
child and other amateurs in finance as- 
sembled from the financial centers creat- 
ed out of two thousand years of financial 
activity, were duly instructed by a set 
speech of three days’ duration, delivered 
by our Sagebrush State orator, about 
what they did not know about interna- 
tional finance. But the particularly de- 
lightful aspect of the case is that not sil- 
very Nevada, but golden California, got 
the full benefit of a three days’ silver 
oration on the International platform. 

In Western Kansas and Nebraska 
wheat had failed as silver failed in Colo- 
rado and on the Comstock. So there was 
“blood on the moon” along the Solomon, 
the Kaw and the Arkansas rivers. There 
on the wide open plains were neither 
Chinese nor big land owners. Uncle Sam 
seemed the only institution big enough 
to be punished for the drought. “The 
very fellow we are after for the low price 
of silver,’ said the miners. “The old 
rascal actually refuses to pay us a dollar 
in gold for fifty cents in silver any lon- 
ger,” and as misery loves company, they 
joined hands. 

Now, only a few chefs were needed 
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to carry all these political yeast pans 
of dough safely across the Missouri. 
and onward to the Great Lake country. 
They were promptly forthcoming. Bryan, 
Mrs. Lease, and Sockless Jerry came up 
from the Southwest and converted the 
dough into a loaf of unleavened bread, 
indigestible to ai the rest of the mature 
financial world. They insisted, however, 
that it was very good indeed. It was that 
or a “cross of gold.” Fancy the horror 
of the alternative—‘“a cross of gold.” 
All there is necessary to complete this 
lofty structure of statesmanship, said 
their friend, Governor Altgeld, is “a re- 
constructed United States Judiciary.” 
(Sotto voce) “Of course when you (Bry- 
an) become President, my legal attain- 
ments may be disclosed to you in their 
completeness.” In the meanwhile, to show 
my good intentions and clear-cut con- 
victions, “I will, by virtue of my office, 
liberate a few of our anarchists merely 
as a preliminary,’ and he kept his prom- 
ise. 

So far these worthies labored under 
the impression that the gallery gods only 
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were watching their perfirmances, be- 
cause these constituted the main portion 
of their immediate surroucdings. But 
there were others. The aucivnce of the 
main floor woke up at last and discovered 
that minstrels and clowns had assumed 
the attitude and manners of the heavy 
tragedians, and that they were in for the 
whoie play. “Ah, ha!” said old Dame 
Europe in Threadneedle street, “we now 
understand that after all that grand- 
fatherly instructor of yours from the 
Sierra Nevadas, who entertained us with 
a three days’ address on silver moonshine 
really spoke for you. We somewhat la- 
bored under the impression he was sent 
over to amuse us. Very well, we lent you 
good dollars when in distress, consider- 
ing you honest men. If you are going 
to return us only fifty cents of that dol- 
lar, please pay up when you have a sov- 
ereign in sight.” Over the sea came two 
billions in bonds. “Pay! pay!” and the 
panic of ’93 was on. Simultaneously 
with this wave of emotional finance and 
its unspeakable wreckage, there have ap- 
peared a continuous series of strikes. 

Like the movements referred to in the 
silver States and the wheat States, it is 
primarily based on a total misconcep- 
tion of what constitutes sane economic 
concepts of what can or cannot be done 
by a commonwealth or a community for 
its citizens. 

Mr. Wright, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, a statistician of unim- 
peachable worth, stated in tables dis- 
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played at the Buffalo Exposition, that the 
strikes of the last twenty years have cost 
our laboring masses something over a 
half a billion dollars in wages alone. 
The indirect losses. aggregate even high- 
er. A thousand million dollars for the 
privilege of playing emotional city poli- 
tics in twenty years. And what has been 
gained in return for this fearful price? 
In Europe the sum in question paid the 
war indemnity of France to Germany, the 
heaviest cash indemnity on record. Have 
our civic warriors aught to show but 
their more or less honorable scars? But 
the main question is, have we even learn- 
ed anything? Is our community like 
the average twenty-year-old lad, who, 
forsooth, must repeat his forbears’ follies 
before he knows the first lesson of com- 
mon sense? The twenty years emotional 
cycle is around once more. When at its 
height the last time it elected a dema- 
gogue preacher for Mayor—this time we 
start in with an honest musician. 

The “opportunity” afforded San Fran- 
cisco by the “Republic” is well nigh un- 
paralleled on the continent, if not in the 
world. It is an imperious challenge to 
civic eminence. To be the London and 
the Athens of the Pacific shores is her 
real destiny. We are at the cross-roads 
once more. The old provincialism is a 
ragged remnant impossible to preserve. 
Shall we endeavor to stem destiny once 
more for twenty years, in the name of an- 
other emotional deluge because labeled 
class politics and race ostracism? 
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ister Cask 


NSIDE the 
cloister cask 
was a dark- 
ness, palpa- 
ble as the 
festooned cob- 
webs that 
brushed my 
face, when, 
standing in 
its belly, 
looked up- 


ward into obscurity. 
Far, far above me glimmered a pale 
light, like a star veiled in mist, “And 


that,” said the dried-up voice of the lit: 


tle sexton, “that is the bung-hole. It is 
three feet in diameter; large enough to 
admit a fine stout man,” and he sighed 
like a withered leaf in the wind. 

A fine, fruity smell told of the oceans 
of old wine that had flowed through this 
cavern, from bung-hole to spigot, and ah, 
from spigot into countless pious throats, 
thirsty with much prayer! for in all the 
time that this monastery had wielded its 
power over much of the Black Forest, the 
cloister cask, though always running, 
never ran dry. 

“Ah, yes, once it did run dry,” whis- 
pered the sexton, “and once again was it 
emptied into vile, profane throats. Each 
time it betokened great misfortune to 
our order, but now that it is always 
empty, where is our brotherhood, where 
our splendid buildings, our glorious 
church? Ruins, desolate ruins! 

“IT remember when it was desecrated, 
that was in sixteen hundred and odd, and 
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I was a comparatively young man, but 
already holding a position of trust in the 
monastery. I was cellar-master when 
Melac, with his swarm of French ruffians 
over-ran the whole country, burned the 
villages, sacked the sacred courts, and 
drained the great cask—may their 
throats be scorched for it, the filthy 
sponges! 

“I looked on, bound hand and foot, 
and thrown into a corner like a sack of 
rye; yes, I looked on while the swash- 
buckler, Captain de Monrepos, bastard 
of royalty, placed a ladder against the 
side and mounted to the top of the cask, 
where he found the bung padlocked to 
the staves. 

“His villains tossed him up my bunch 
of keys, and as he unlockea it, he no- 
ticed that this bung was a beautiful and 
curiously carved piece of oak; but stop, 
you shall see it—my own work—my mas- 
terpiece.” 

And he dragged me to the end of the 
cask, where stood a large cylinder, soak- 
ed by the wine till it had assumed a 
dusky purple red. 

“Even in its color this is a perfect 
likeness of Brother Ambrose,” gasped 
the little man. “Brother Ambrose, cel- 
lar-master before me and now a blessed 
saint in Paradise.” 

And truly, the sculptured head that 
grinned at me in the dusk could have 
been naught but that of a cellar-master; 
the wavering candle light threw flitting 
reflections over his polished cheeks that 
seemed tc quiver and shake with good liv- 
ing, and th2 expression of supreme, phv- 
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The Cloister Cellar. 


sical satisfaction was caught with a 
freshness delightful to behold. 

“Brother Ambrose it is, and he lived 
and breathed,” said the sexton with such 
feeling that the cask echoed sonorously 
and shook the ghostly draperies, “and 
this is his memorial, in remembrance of 
a strange fate that befell him even where 
we stand. 

“But Monrepos, the pig, what knew he 
of art! When he saw this head on the 
bung he drew his long sword and struck 
it a blow on the pate till even the full 
cask protested dully. ‘This was Gam- 
brinus!’ cried he in his clarion voice 
‘whom these swine worship. Rise now, 
Sir Bacchus, worthy of the aliegiance of 
gentlemen of rrance!’ and amid the guf- 
faws of his troopers he pulled out the 
bung, dipped in his casque and drank a 
long health to the new leader. 

“All this I saw, as bound hand and 
foot I lay in the corner like a sack of rye.” 

I looked at the old man suspiciously; 
ancient as he was, he could not have been 
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living during the famous 
raid of Melac, far back in 
the seventeenth century. 
But without noticing my 
surprise, he went on dream- 
ily, with half-closed eyes: 
“Ah, Brother Ambrose, that 
thou shouldst ever have 
come to this, thou most tru- 
ly German of all the broth- 
erhood, to ve worshiped by 
a horde of French bandits! 
“When Brother Ambrose 
was cellar-master, I was a 
mere boy, his assistant. It 
was my duty to carry the 
flagons of wine when he had 
drawn them, for which I 
was rewarded with the drip- 
pings from the faucets that 
were caught in little pans. 
“At that time, the monas- 
tery had attained a height 
of prosperity which it never 
reached agurn. Some attrib- 
uted it all to Father Ekke- 
hard, the Abbot, but I knew 
well that it was Brother 
Ambrose, whose generous 
measures drew the best men from all the 
country into the fold. Ah, those were hap- 
py times, when each day whole hogs- 
heads of wine were served to the 


oy 


thirsty brothers. For the novices, 
we had a thin, sour wine, to keep 
in check their hot blood; for the lay 


brothers, great plenty but of a common 
vintage, for he who sweats in the fields 
or toils at loads of building stone knows 
only how much is in his gourd and not 
how good; but for the pious brothers who 
prayed and preached and meditated, and 
for those who spent their days in illu- 
minating the wise words of our most 
excellent Father Ekkehard, was set aside 
this cask of mellow, red wine such as 
cuddled under the tongue before it slid 
down. And that was right, for were not 
these the ones who in leisure and 
thoughtfulness could best distinguish 
good wine from bad? 


“And of all these, Brother Ambrose 
was the most devout, for after making 
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the rounds of his casks and testing the 
contents that they had not deteriorated, 
he would seek the sunny niche in the 
garden wall, where, undisturbed he might 
meditate all afternoon, his eyes closed, 
lest the beauties of this world should dis- 
tract his thoughts from those of the 
next, and only an occasional sigh show- 
ing how deep were his inward struggles. 

“Meanwhile I worked at my wood carv- 
ing in my little cellar shop, but never 
did I become so absorbed in my saints 
and bishops as to forget my other duties 
of emptying the pans that caught the 
drippings. 

“And so our lives went happily on until 
that fatal day when the Abbot decided to 
make a pilgrimage to Rome, and I was 
selected as one of his attendants. Oh, 
the homesickness of it all! The days 
in the Alpine snows, the nights in the 
hard, hospice beds, and then Italy, ugh! 
Give me my Rhine wine 
and Neckar and you may 
keep your vintage of Italy. } 
Most of all, I yearned for 
Brother Ambrose, my 
whole-souled master and 
friend. How I did long for 
his full, round, blonde 
body, when surrounded 
by the crafty Latins in the 
court of His Holiness. 

“One night I dreamed 
of him, yea often he came 
into my dreams, but this 
was horrible and real as 
if I had seen it with wak- 
ing eyes: 

“Brother Ambrose was 
moving slowly among his 
casks, nodding to this one, 
laying a friendly hand on 
that, but when he came 
to the great tun in which 
we stand, he rubbed his 
cheek against it so affec- 
tionately that I could hear 
the bristles rasp against 
the wood. 

“Presently he searched 
among the straw lying 


found a long, perfect tube, and then, 
climbing the ladder to the top, he took 
out the bung and gazed at the brimming 
red liquor as a worldly man might gaze 
upon the woman he adored. For several 
moments he squatted thus absorbed, 
then, with a contented sigh, he inserted 
the straw and drew unto himself ...s 
treasured sweetness. 

“I know not how long this lasted, but 
gradually the liquor grew lower in the 
cask and gradually he leaned over, fol- 
lowing it, never once leaving hold of the 
straw. His eyes closed, I knew what ec- 
stasy was his, and, poor worm that I 
am, I envied him. He reeled, he rolled, 
but still he followed the wine downward, 
ever downward, till finally the center of 
gravity was lost; he slipped, he smiled, 
and still smiling, slid through the bung- 
hole and disappeared. 

“With horror I awoke, and would have 
run and told my dream to the Abbot, but 


in the corner till he “His eyes closed; | knew what ecstacy was his.” 
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he was a stern man who looked upon me 
with disfavor because I loved not my 
Latin, so I stayed and told it to little 
Francesca, but she could not advise me 
in such matters. 

“How the months dragged on in that 
hot, weary land! If it had not been for 
Francesca I should have died, between 
long waiting in ante-chambers and long 
masses in the church of St. Peter. 

“But after much delay we started 
homeward, and with what happiness did 
I look from the summit of the last snow 
mountain to where the dark, rolling hills 
of my own Black Forest iay beyond the 
Rhine. 

“When the joyous monks welcomed us 
at the gate, I eagerly scanned each face 
but that of Brother Ambrose was not 
among them. Afraid to ask questions 
I disengaged myself from the curious 
brothers and ran to his haunt in the 
garden and to the cellar, but no one was 
there; only a scrubby boy emptying the 
pans, who told me that the devil had 
flown off with the cellar-master, body 
and soul. 

“As I was cuffing his ears, one of the 
lay brothers came running and panted 
that the Abbot wanted to speak with 
me, so I followed him into the refector- 
ium, where the brothers sat at meat. 
‘My son,’ said the most excellent Father, 
smiling at me across the loaded board, 
“as our unfortunate Brother Ambrose has 
fallen into the clutches of the Evil One, 
body, soul and cellar keys, I appoint 
you cellar master in his place, with 
this new bunch to hang at your girdle 
as a token. And now, as your first 
official act, you may bring us flagons 
from the great cask!’ 

“So I brought them much wine, and 
they sipped it slowly, with the delibera- 
tion of the true connoisseur. 

“Finally, quoth the brother at the Ab- 
bot’s left, ‘Brother Cellar-master, me- 
thinks I notice a flavor as of wool in 
this wine.’ ‘Nay,’ said he at the Abbot’s 
right, ‘’tis a tang of leather, though very 
slight.’ ‘Not so,’ spake the Abbot, him- 
self, ‘’tis iron; I know the taste well.’ 
But at that instant, one at the lower end 
of the board exclaimed, sticking his nose 
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into the cup, ‘Brother, ‘tis fat Ambrose.’ 

“At that there was a hubbub at the 
table, for the Abbot could not bear such 
words, but when they had quieted, I 
told them my dream. 

“Then said the Abbot, ‘Peace, my chil- 
dren, we will drain this cask!’ so alto- 
gether we went below into the vaults 
and with a siphon emptied the great tun. 

“Finally tue siphon sucked dry, and 
the good Father spake, ‘I myself will ex- 
orcise the evil spirit.’ 

“So I was let down with a rope, and 
there lay our blessed brother, flat on his 
back, his face as you see it on the bung, 
his body twice its natural girth. 

“*We cannot leave him here,’ said the 
Abbot, ‘he must lie in consecrated 
ground, and, besides, we need the cask!’ 
But when they wouid have drawn him up 
through the bung hole it was too small. 
Then squeaked the scrubby boy, my as- 
sistant, he who afterwards became car- 
dinal, ‘Turn him over and open the spig- 
ots!’ 
“So five of us did that, and we thus 
caught enough wine to fill another butt 
for the lay brothers. After that it was 
easy to draw him through the bung-hole, 
which we did with the derrick. 

“Then to me said the pious Father Ek- 
kehard, ‘My son, this has been a day 
fraught with great consequences to the 
soul of our departed brother, and Beel- 
zebub, who tried to keep him unburied 
is again foiled; in memory of which his 
likeness shall be graven upon the bung 
as a warning to all future cellar-masters.’” 

“Not until the death of the good Ab- 
bot did the key come to me, and then it 
was that Captain Monrepos, brat of King 
Louis, stole it with the others.” 

With a deep sigh the old man raised 
his candle that the light fell upon a for- 
est of cobwet, fine and fantastic as the 
frost work on a window. “Since then,” 
rustled his spectral voice, “the cloister 
cask has been dry.” 

We crawled out of the lower opening, 
and as we passed through the vaults, it 
seemed to me that I saw a hogshead 
standing on end between the dim rows. 

“Come quickly,” he gasped; “they say 
that the ghost of Brother Ambrose still 
walks!” and we hurried into the light. 
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WONDER how many of the thou- 

sands of people who saunter in and 

out of the Memorial Museum at Gol- 

den Gate Park know of its foundation 
and realize its rapid growth. 

At the close of the California Midwin- 
ter International Exposition on July 4, 
1894, the Executive Committee found the 
total receipts of the six months’ Fair to 
be $1,260,112 and the disbursements 
$1,133,121. After earnest consultation, 
the committee decided to devote the sur- 
plus cash to the creating of a Memorial 
Museum, thereby returning to the people 
of San Francisco, in the form of dona- 
tions to their great public park, a sum 
nearly approximating the fund originally 
subscribed to the Fair—a fact unique 
in the history of Expositions. 

The building cnosen for the museum 
was the Fine and Decorative Arts Build- 
ing which had ween erected of durable 
materials, and whose Egyptian architec- 
ture made it outwardly and inwardly a 
fitting home for a collection of the arts 
and sciences which was to be in the 
nature of an educational impetus to the 
people of San Francisco. 

An offer of this building along with 
the Royal Bavarian Building was made 
to the Park Commissioners, who at once 
accepted them, and as the museum was 


to be a memorial of the Midwinter Fair 
the nucleus of the collection was chosen 
from the various exhibits of the Fair. 
Thus at the start the museum represent- 
ed nations from all over the world. 

After the Fair had been closed several 
months and the museum was well under 
way, there still remained a surplus in 
the treasury, which the executive com- 
mittee placed at the disposal of Mr. 
M. H. de Young, the Director-General of 
the Fair, and its earliest and most zeal- 
ous promoter, granting him full authority 
to make purchases for the museum. He 
began in San Francisco, then went to 
New York, and later to Europe, and in 
all his subsequent trips abroad the mu- 
seum has been thought of. 

The collection has been further en- 
larged by gifts and loans, and under the 
care of Mr. Wilcomb, the able Curator, 
whose Colonial re:ics and Indian baskets 
are features of tne museum exhibits, the 
various collections have taken form and 
shape in the rooms allotted them. 

On my return from a several years’ 
sojourn in the East and Europe, where 
I had ample opportunity of study in the 
large museums for my present lecture. 
I was surprised and delighted to see 
the meteoric growth of our museum. 
Considering its infancy, it ranks very fa- 
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Curious Musical Instruments in the Park Museum. 


Drums (South Guam.) 


vorably with other small museums. Of 
course it is not to be compared with large 
ones, yet it is cosmopolitan like our 
city, and something from all countries 
is to be found there. 


Japanese Drum. 


Interesting as are other exhibits, I 
must confine myself to the musical in- 
struments. The collection is small, very 
small, if compared with the Crashy- 
Brown collection in the Metropolitan 


Hindu Drum. 
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Serpent (France and Italy.) 


Museum, New York, or the famous loan 
exhibition in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, or even that of the India exhibit in 
the Indian offices in London, to say noth- 
ing of the collection in Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, Vienna, or even the local exhibit 
at Madrid, which includes Spanish instru- 
ments only. 

But our collection is broad in the scope 
of countries it covers, representing China, 
Japan, Corea, Siam, India, Egypt, all the 
Mohammedan countries. Italy, Spain, 
France, German, et al., and several sav- 
age peoples widely separated. 

The initial exhibit was purchased from 
Orientals at the Fair. Later, Mr. de 
Young bought a number of instruments 
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from old Nathan Joseph, that eccentric 
character who, for thirty years, had his 
little shop on Clay street near Kearny. 
He had a correspondence which extended 
all over the world, and many were the 
valuable and curious things which found 
their way to his shop. Priests and mis- 
sionaries from various islands in South- 
ern seas always called on Joseph when 
in San Francisco, and were commissioned 
by him to get curios of all sorts, so that 
musical instruments from the islands 


Tsing. 
(Modern China.) 


Pan’s Pipes. 
(Guam and 
British Guiana.) 
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came into his possession, and thence 
found a permanent home in the museum. 
In the accompanying illustrations are 
drums of wood with tops of snake skin, 
and one from New Guinea with nut shells 
dangling from it, which sound like casta- 
nets when the drum is beaten with the 
hand. It is a very effective instrument 
both as to appearance and sound. An- 
other drum is from Australia and just 
next this a large North American Indian 
war drum of the Kiowa tribe, captured 
from a party of raiding warriors in Texas. 
The large native drum from the Hawaii- 
an Islands, with its rude form and crude 
attempts at carving, should be especially 
noted, as it is a fine specimen of its kind, 
and genuine Hawaiian instruments are 
very rare now. In this same case is a 
drum from the Marshall Islands. 
Instruments of percussion were the 
first used by primitive man, and an in- 
cident to delight the hearts of those 
who adhere to the theory that monkeys 
were our ancestors is found in Henry M. 
Stanley’s description of a band of those 
chattering animals playing on the hollow 
trunk of a tree with sticks. Lord Stan- 


Hurdy-Gurdy. Sarod. 
(France.) (India.) 


Tamboura. (India.) 


ley was an eye witness of this. If mon- 
keys discovered this form of drum the 
inference in regard to man is obvious. 
A sort of xylophone from the Fan tribe 
of Central Africa is one of the most 
unique of instruments, the resonance of 
the wood slabs being increased by a 
bottle-shaped gourd behind each slab. 
The cradle-shaped xylophone of Burmah 
and Siam is a very graceful instrument. 
The earliest trumpet was the couch 
shell, which not only savages living on 
the sea coast use, but ancient civilized 
nations as well, and they are now used 
in India by the Buddhist priests and in 
Japan by soldier watchmen and priests. 
When not in use they are slung over 
the shoulder in a bag of strong brown 
cord. The Indian name for the couch 
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DRUMS. 


1. Tabl Shamee. 


shell trumpet is shruck, the Japanese, 
rappakai. 

Turning to the earliest reed instru- 
ments from which the organ evolved, 
Pan’s Pipes, single, double, and three or 
more of varying lengths joined together, 
are found. The photograph shows one 
used in Siam and British Guiana. These 
reed pipes, however, seem indigenous to 
a number of countries. All the ancient 
nations used them and they are found 
in many modern countries. 

In China it developed into the cheng, 
a portable mouth organ with the twelve 
or fourteen pipes set in a gourd to which 
was attached a mouthpiece. It possessed 
all the rudiments of a pipe organ, and 
harmonies could have been produced on 
it; yet though the Chinese made this in- 
strument 4,000 years ago and though they 
knew the chromatic scale, the cheng, 
used in its primitive form in Chinese tem- 
ples to-day, stands as a proof of their 
lack of musical inspiration and devel- 
opment. 

The legend of the discovery of the chro- 
matic scale, which is also the legend of 


2. Daraboukkeh. 


the Chinese pan’s pipes, is as follows: 
Though music had always been under the 
supervision of the reigning Emperor and 
his ministers, even in the mysterious 
spirit land of the Chinese, and was much 
in use in all festivals, religious or secu- 


_lar, its fundamental laws seem never to 


have been thoroughly understood, nor 
any system devised. 

Hoang-ti, who reigned 2,000 B. C., 
showed himself of a more inquiring turn 
of mind than his predecessors and or- 
dered Ling-lun, his chief musician, to 
formulate a system of music on natural 
laws. 

Ling-lun therefore set out on his trav- 
els in quest of the source of music. He 
finally reached Si-Goung, the land of the 
bamboo, in northwestern China. There 
on a high mountain top in the midst of 
a bamboo grove he cut a piece of bamboo 
between the knots, took out the pith, 
blew into it, and to his delight found 
that it gave the average pitch of the 
human voice. Near by was a spring, the 
source of the Hoang-Ho, or Great Yellow 
River, and Ling found the music of the 
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irish Harp (reproduced from the original of 


harper of King Brian Boru.) 


bubbling waters to be in identical pitch 
with the sound of the bamboo pipe. 

While he pondered on this phenomenon, 
which he conceived to be the fundamen- 
tal sound of nature from which all others 
were derived, Foang-hoang, the mystical 
bird of the Chinese, perched with its 
mate upon a tree and both began to sing. 
Ling listened in rapture to their wonder- 
ful song, which was different from any- 
thing he had ever heard, and so beautiful 
that the winds ceased blowing and the 
birds hushed their singing to listen to 
them. 

The first note of the male bird was the 
same as Ling’s bamboo pipe and the bub- 
bling spring. The first note of the female 
was higher, the second of the male higher 
again, and so their song went on in an 
ascending scale, which Ling determined 
to catch. He quickly cut pamboo pipes, 
adjusting them to the alternating notes 


of Foang-hoang and his mate, and when 
finished bound them together and found 
that he had a chromatic scale of twelve 
notes, from Fi to Fin, the treble clef. 

He hastened back to the court with 
his discovery. From the twelve pipes 
the official pitch was taken, a set of bells 
cast to preserve it, and a system of music 
formulated. 

All of the four hundred Treatises on 
Music in the Royal Library at Peking 
make mention of the chromatic scale, 
but it is used in theory only. In practice 
the ancient five-toned scale is adhered to. 
The intervals are such that any Chinese 
tune can be played on a gropp of five 
black notes on the piano. ' 
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The Greek legend of Pan’s pipes, which 
the Greeks also call “syrinx,” is even 
more poetical than the Chinese. Pan the 
Satyr was in love with the nymph Synnx, 
but wooed in vain, and when trying to 
embrace her, found her changed into a 
bundle of reeds in his arms. The wind 
rushing over them made sweetest music. 
Pan, in his sorrow, bound them together 
always carried them with him and played 
upon them for solace. 

The chief stringed instrument of the 
Chinese is the dulcimer, called yang- 
kin. It is a trapezodial box of wood, 
with from fourteen to twenty wire strings 
passing over and through two perforated 
wooden bridges, and fastened by as many 
metal pegs. It is played with two deli- 
cate bamboo beaters, merely shreds of 
bamboo. 

The specimen at tue Park is a very fine 
one, the tone being sweet though metal-- 
lic. 

The tseng is an instrument which evol- 
ved from the kin or scholars’ lute, the 
most ancient of Chinese stringed instru- 
ments. Its strings pass over movable 
bridges and are plucked with the finger 
tips. 

The yue-kin or moon guitar, the san- 
heen or banjo with its snake-skin to-day, 
the ehr-h’sien, or two-stringed fiddle, are 
all familiar to visitors to Chinatown. All 
these appear again in the Japanese col- 
lection under Japanese names, and 
really are as familiar in Japan as in 
China. 

The tseng in Japan comes under the head 
of kato, which is the most elegant of 
Japanese stringed instruments. It, to- 
gether with the samisen, form part of the 
dowry of all Japanese brides, though the 
samisen has become chiefly associated 
with the Geisha girls. The samisen has 
a square body of parchment and long, 
wooden neck. The three silk strings are 
played with a plectrum of tortoise shell. 

Kotos vary in size and number of 
strings, which are of silk, and are one to 
thirteen in number. Some have movable 
bridges, some fixed. They are always a 
pretty instrument, and those made of 
primi wood, the blossoms of which form 
the Imperial crest, are among the most 
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artistic as to appearance of all Oriental 
instruments. It is played with an ivory 
tsume slipped on the first finger. 

With the exception of the Chinese erh- 
h’sin and the Japanese teipin—the fiddles 
—the stringed instruments give a not un- 
pleasant sound. Certainly Ah Ying, the 
smiuing old music teacher of Chinatown, 
can make them agreeable. Even the 
squeaky fiddle becomes unique in his 
hands when he plays “Marching Thro’ 
Georgia” and “A Hot Time,” using only 
the five intervals of the Chinese scale. 
He makes the flute—or hsiao, in Chinese 
—sound very sweet, giving to it some- 
thing of the tone of a piccolo. 

A stringed instrument not as much as 
the others is the balloon guitar, pepa in 
Chinese, biwa in Japanese. Biwa Lake 
in Japan is named from the instrument, 
because its shores resemble the outline 
of the instrument. 

Gongs, cymbals and drums of both 
China and Japan are well represented 
in the same case with the stringed instru- 
instruments. 

Passing along to India, we find but 
three representatives of that country. 
Two are of the tambourine family. The 
tone is rich and full, like the deep notes 
of a guitar. If another gourd were placed 
on the other end of the instrument in 
the illustration, it would be a vina, the 
most ancient and highly valued of Hindoo 
instruments. It has been immortalized 
by all Hindoo poets, among them Kali- 
dasa, 56 B. C., who makes use of it in the 
garden scene in his beautiful drama of 
“Sakunlata” or “The Lost Ring.” The 
sarod or shasode is a queer instrument 
with its curved sides and tangle of wire 
strings. 

Arabian instruments are more numer- 
ous than others in the collection. Some 
came from Arabia, some from the Soudan 
and Algiers. Turkey and Syria are rep- 
resented. It must be remembered that 
all Mohammedan countries show the in- 
fluence of Arabian music. For instance, 
in Cairo to-day the music is Arabian, ail 
traces of ancient Egyptian music having 
disappeared. Yet one instrument re- 
mains in force, just as it was in the days 
of the wandering of the Israelites. They 
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1. Tamboura. 


call it the nabla. It is the most ancient 
form of the lyre, from which grew the 
countless graceful shapes of Grecian and 
Roman lyres, psalters and cithars. 

But more interesting still, perhaps, is 
the karoon of Arabia proper, which is 
identically the same as those found in 


2. Kemaugsh. 


3. Gunibry. 


the ruins of Nineveh depicted in the pro- 
cessions on the walls and in tombs of 
the marvelous city of ages gone. 

The upright kanoon, which is shown 
in the illustration, was the model of the 
upright piano, the horizontal of the 
zrand piano. It consists of a wooden 
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box and parchment head and gut strings 
tuned in sets of three attached to metal 
pegs and played with a plestrum. 

The Arabian tamboura and Algerian 
guenbri are of the guitar family, and 
were introduced into Spain by the first 
Mohammedan invaders. Traces of Ara- 
bian influence in music is still to be 
found in Spain, especially in out of the 
way villages, where the resemblance is 
very marked. 

The rebab and kemaugeh were de- 
scended from the ancient ravanestron, 
the first instrument played with a bow. 
It is said to have beeu invented by Ravan- 
nen, a powerful King of Ceylon, 5,000 
years ago, and stamps India as the home 
of the bow. The reban and kemau- 
geh were not only carried into Spain 
by the Arabians, but brought to 
Europe by the Crusaders, and in modi- 
fied form became the iustruments of the 
troubadours and minnesingers. They 
finally developed into the viol, from 
which sprang the family of viols preced- 
ing the famous Cremonese school of vio- 
lins and its accompanying instruments. 

Nothing could be more simple yet more 
graceful than the unk or harp of Ara- 
bia. It is merely an oblong box of parch- 
ment with sound holes and curved neck 
of wood, to which strings are attached, 
producing a tone of depth and sweetness. 

Of drums, the daraboukkeh is the most 
common, either of earthenware with a 
skin head, as in the illustration (the 
neck is broken) or of wood and _ kin. 
These drums are largely used by the 
Nile boatmen marking the time of their 
boating songs. 

A picturesque instrument is the serpent 
of the 16th century, made of metal, cov- 
ered with leather. Improved forms are 
still to be found in France. 

Another singular French instrument is 
the vielle or hurdy-gurdy of the 18th 
century. The sound is produced by the 
friction of a resined wheel, revolving 
against the strings, turned by a crank 
in the left hand, the right playing the 
keys. The tone is very harsh. 

The graceful lyre of the period of 
Napoleon I in the Park collection is an 


example of the industry of the zeal with 
which Mr. de Young pursues his quest 
of curios for the museum. When in 
Paris on one of his recent visits, he met 
a lady, who told him of a valuable lyre 
which she had seen in the window on a 
certain street celebrated for its second- 
hand shops. But on seeing Mr. de Young’s 
interest, she evaded his question as to 
the particular shop. He, not to be out- 
done by so mere a trifle, took a fiacre 
and ordered the driver to go slowly up 
one side of the street and down the 
other. At last he discovered the lyre, 
but a fabulous price was asked for it, 
and there were several visits and much 
bargaining before it passed into his pos- 
session. 

An old German bassoon with a ser- 
pent’s head is a striking oddity, and Ger- 
many is further represented by flutes, 
hautboys, clarinets, flageolets, various 
horns and drums. 

Immensely interesting is the reproduc- 
tion of the harp of the harper of King 
Brian Boru, which was supposed to have 
been played at the battle of Clentarf, 
near Dublin, on Good Friday, 1014, A. D. 

Jumping to more modern times, there 
is the grand piano of the time of Louis 
XV, with its painting after Watteau and 
three quaint claviers of famous London 
makers: 

For those who have known the delights 
of London and have wandered about the 
labyrinth of streets adjoining Golden 
Square, or ridden on top of a “’bus” down 
crowded Cheapside past mighty St. Paul 
to more crowded Cornhill, the financial 
heart of the world; or have driven along 
gay Haymarket just as the famous old 
theatre of the same name, and the fa- 
mous new theatre, Her Majesty’s, across 
the way, were pouring out their large 
audiences to spring into the myriad cabs 
whose lights seem like waiting fireflies 
ready to speed to all parts of London— 
the labels on these old claviers set hearts 
of such as these to beating and conjure 
up memories of the old world which can 
be brought to this newest of cities by 
just as a medium as the Memorial Mu- 
seum in Golden Gate Park. 
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An Omaha Indian Story by J.CNeibardt 


HE Omahas were hunting bison. 

. The young moon was thin and bent 

like a bow by the arm of a strong 

man when they had left their vil- 

lage in the valley of Neshuga (Smoky 

Water, the Missouri). Night after night 

it had grown above their cheerless te- 

pees, ever father Eastward, until now it 

came forth no more, tut lingered in its 

black lodge like a brave who has walked 

far, and keeps his tepee because the way 
was hard and long. 

All through the time of the growing 
and dying moon, the Omahas had sought 
for the bison. Upon a hundred hills they 
had halted to gaze beneath the arched 
hand into the lonely valleys, from 
whence came no sound of lowing cows 
nor roaring bulls. Like the voice of 
famine through the lonesome air came 
the caw-caw of the crow. Like heaps of 
bleaching skeletons the far off sage brush 
whitened. 

This evening as the women busied 
themselves with the building of the te- 
pees, there was no crooning on their lips. 
The valley, in which they were pitching 
their camp, was still but for the clat- 
tering of the poles as they were placed 
in their conical positions, or the flap of 
the blankets that were being bound about 
the poles for a covering. At dreary in- 
tervals a grazing pony would toss its 
weary head and neigh nervously as if 
wondering at the stillness of its mas- 
ters. 

The silent squaws gathered armfuls of 
scrub oak and plum twigs and lit fires 


that lapped the blackening air with hun- 
gry tongues and sent their voices roaring 
up the hills, to be answered by their 
echoes, that came back faintly like the 
lowing of a phantom herd. 

The old men and the braves sat about 
the fires, and no word was on their 
tongues. trom lip to lip the fragrant 
pipe passed, yet even its softening in- 
fluence could not move to speech the 
lips it kissed. Each face, upon which 
the firelight fell, was hideous with the 
gauntness of hunger. 

One by one the runners, sent out in 
search of the herds, came into camp. 
With a slow, swinging trot these great 
lean men approached, as the gaunt wolf 
approaches his lair in the cold light 
of the morning after a lonesome night 
when no prey has been abroad. Sullen 
and silent they took their places in the 
cheerless circle about the fires. There 
was no need for words from them. Their 
expectant companions looked into their 
stolid faces and read the tale of despair 
so readily from the drawn skin and sun- 
ken eyes, that they groaned! That was 
the only sound to betray the suffering of 
these stoical wolf-men. 

The glow of the West fell into the gray- 
ness of ashes, as a camp fire falls when 
all the women sleep. Then the dark 
came over the eastern hills. Far into 
the night the braves sat about the fires, 
speechless. As they listened, they could 
hear the hungry cnildren whining in their 
sleep. Once a squaw, suddenly awaken- 
ing from her dreaming slumber near the 
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fires, leaped to her feet and cried, “Ta, 
ta!” (“Bison, bison!”) The hoarse cry 
beat against the black hills and came 
back like a mockery. The men gazed 
into each other’s faces and grinned with 
twitching lips. 

Again the lonesome air slumbered, save 
for a weird, monotonous song that arose 
from the tepee of the big medicine man, 
Ashunhunga. ne was calling to Wakun- 
da (God). The song droned itself into 
silence like the song of a locust when the 
evening is quiet. 

After some time a sound of wailing 
came from the mysterious tepee; and as 
the men turned their faces to the place, 
they beheld the half-naked form of the 
medicine man passing like a spectre amid 
the glow of the fires! The dry skin 
clung to his ribs and sinews. His head 
was thrown back and the fires lit his 
face. Through his parted lips the white 
teeth shone. Out of the hollows of his 
eyes a wild light glared. The dream was 
upon him! With bony hands clinched 
he beat his naked breast and cried: 

“Wa-hoo-ha-a! Wa-hoo-ha-a! The 
curse of Wakunda is upon us! The black 
spirits of the dead are about us! For lo! 
Ashunhunga has had a dream. A black 
spirit came to him and its eyes were 
lightning and its voice was thunder as it 
said: ‘Why do you shelter him whom 
Wakunda hates?’ Wa-hoo-ha-a! Wa-hoo- 
ha-a!”’ 

Blood fell from the mysterious man’s 
hands where the nails clenched convul- 
sively, and his arms and breast were 
smeared with blood! The listeners hud- 
dered as the wild voice began anew. 

“Ashunhunga will talk to the black 
spirit. He will learn whom Wakunda 
hates. Him shall we cast from us; then 
Wakunda will smile and the valleys shall 
be thunderous with herds!” 

Beating his breast and gesticulating 
wildly with his long bony arms, the old 
man passed back amid the tepees with 
wailing. Those who sat about the fires 
were frozen by the wild words into 
bronze statues of Fear! Scarcely was a 
breath drawn. Not a muscle moved. The 
black spirits of the dead were about 
them! Not a hand was raised to replen- 


ish the fires with fagots; the flames sank 
and the embers sent a dull blue ligut 
upon the circle of haggard faces. 

As Ashunhunga passed on toward his 
tepee he suddenly stumbled over a shiv- 
ering form, huddled closely into the 
shadow. Quickly regaining his feet, he 
saw that upon which he had stumbled. 
It was a dwarfed, ill-shapen human body, 
with short, crooked legs and long ema- 
ciated arms with grinning joints. The 
form raised itself upon its hands and 
knees, and looked upon the medicine man 
with an idiotic leer upon its face. It was 
Shanugahi Nettle, the cripple. 

With a cry as of a squaw who sees a 
black spirit in her sleep, Ashunhunga 
rushed into his tepee. His mystical 
songs wailed over the camp for a while; 
then ceased. Ashunhunga, overcome by 
his fanatical emotions, had fallen into 
a swoon. 

And he uad a dream; 

He was alone upon we paririe and hun- 
ger was pinching his entrails. Then there 
came a bison bull toward him, roaring 
through the silence! He raised his bow 
and with sure aim sent an arrow sing- 
ing into the heart of the beast. Then 
the air grew black save for a blue light 
as of dying fires. The bison began to 
change form! Its hind legs grew short 
and crooked; its front legs became long 
and lean and sinewy like the arms of a 
starving man. Its body dwindled, dwin- 
dled, and it was human! Its head became 
indistinct, and wavered as with a haze 
Then it grew up boldly in the ghastly 
light, and the face was the face of 
Shanugahi with the idiot leer! 

The vision whirled giddily and sank 
into the dizzy darkness. With a cry as of 
one who is stabbed in his sleep, Ashun- 
hunga sprang from his blankets and 
rushed out of the tepee! 

Those who sat about the smouldering 
fires, startled from their dumb terror 
by the cry, raised their faces and gazed 
upon that of the medicine man as he 
passed. They did not speak, but the 
question in their eyes was: “Who?” 

“It is Shanugahi!” said Ashunhunga, 
in an aweing whisper. “It is Shanugahi 
whom Wakunda hates; he has brought 
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the curse upon us!” 
* * * * * * 

The ill-shapen bronze mass of flesh 
which was Shanugahi lay curled up in 
heavy slumber in the shadow of a tepee. 
Suddenly its sleep was broken by a 
heavy hand reaching out of the darkness. 
Shanugahi shook himself like a dog 
roused from sleep, raised his head and 
gazed about. He saw the faces of a num- 
ber of braves indistinct in the dim glow 
of the fires. Near by a pony, with a 
thong in its mouth, stood ready for a 
rider. A strange voice close to him whis- 
pered hoarsely: 

“Fly! Fly! The black spirits of the dead 
are about you! The curse of Wakunda 
is upon you. Fly!” 

Shanugahi stared quickly about him, 
then turned his meaningless eyes upon 
his tribesmen and leered. 

Strong arms seized him and placed him 
astride the waiting pony. The thong was 
put in his hands. Some one lashed the 
pony across the haunches and it plunged 
down the valley into the darkness! 

When the dazed rider had gone some 
distance, the meaning of the whispered 
words came upon him. Cold sweat 
sprang out on his limbs. He glanced be- 
hind him, and the night was swarming 
with demons! His shriek cut the stillness 
like a knife of ice! He grasped the mane 
of the pony with a convulsive clasp. He 
dashed his heels into the flanks of the 
terrorized brute. The lone gulches thun- 
dered with the beat of hoofs! Bushes 
flew past, and each was a pursuing black 
spirit! Shanugahi clung closely to the 
pony’s back, hiding his face in its mane; 
clasping its neck with all the strength of 
madness; pressing its ribs with his legs 
until the straining animal groaned with 
pain and fright. Clumps of sage brush 
flew past dizzily, and each was a heap of 
whitened bones. 

It was like falling in a nightmare 
through an unfathomed, immeasurable 
black pit, save for the scamper of the 
coyote, as it sought the gulches whining, 
or the tumbling flight of the owl or bat, 
fleeing upon wings that whirred in the 
stillness! 

The pace of the pony became slower 
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and slower. Its breath came in short, 
rasping gasps. Then with a last effort 
of its terrified limbs, it took the long 
incline of a hill, and upon the bare sum- 
mit tumbled to its knees. Shanugani 
rolled off its back, and horse and rider, 
worn out with fright and fatigue, 
swooned into heavy slumber. 

When Shanugahi awoke, the pale light 
that foregoes the coming sun, lay upon 
the shivering hills. He looked about him 
and saw a circle of gray wolves staring 
at him with eyes like moons dawn- 
stricken. He felt about him for a weapon 
but found only his stone pipe and pouch 
of red willow bark. He filled his pipe 
and lit it with a spark struck from the 
flint that strewed the summit. Then 
the sun peeped above the far sky line, 
and, with its horizontal rays, touched 
the hills with glory. Its light warmed 
the frozen nerves of Shanugahi. He 
puffed gray rings of smoke into the air. 
Then taking his pipe from his mouth, he 
reared his hideous body into the glow of 
morning, and with a long, bony arm, 
raised his smoking pipe to the smiling 
sun in silent invocation. 

For some time motionless he stood, 
like a being of the black depths pray- 
ing for the mercy of the shining heights! 
Then he uttered two words: 

“Wakunda! Ta!” 

The staring wolves, moved by the 
hoarse, wild voices, raised their noses 
to the heavens with a howl, and slunk 
away into the ravines. -\ 

The sun rose higher, and Shanugahi 
breathed into his veins the laughing gold 
of the morning. With all the simplicity 
of his nature he forgot the terror of the 
night. It was to him as some vague and 
transient dream, dreamed many summers 
past. Yet the one fixed idea of finding 
the bison swayed his whole thought. 

His hunger had reached that stage in 
which it acts as a heavy draught of some 
subtle intoxicant. The stupor of days 
past had been changed into a joyous 
and almost hopeful delirium; and as he 
looked upon the sun, to him it was the 
smile of Wakunda. Now he would find 
the bison. He found the pony grazing 
nearby, and leaping upon its back he 
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urged its stiffened limbs into a jog, and 
took the lonesome stretch of prairie 
with songs upon his lips. 

All day the pony jogged across the 
prairie at an easy pace toward the west. 
At that time of the evening when the 
coolness comes with the dew and the 
bugs awake with hummings among the 
grasses, Shanugahi caught a roaring 
sound as of some sullen storm that 
thunders beneath the horizon. He 
checked his pony, and placing his hands 
to his ears, listened intently. He knew 
the sound. Dismounting, he crawled to 
the top of a hill and looked into a broad 
valley. As far as he could see, straining 
his eyes, the valley was black with bison! 
For a moment he stood as in a spell. 
Then a great joy lashed his blood into 
a frenzy. He rushed to his pony, and, 
mounting, turned its head to the east. 

The night came down, and still Shanu- 
gahi held his pony to a run. His brain 
whirled giddily. Now he had found the 
bison; his people would not starve. He 
sang and shouted and laughed until his 
voice broke into a cackle. The delir- 
ium of the rider was caught by the pony. 
With all the wiry might of long genera- 
tions of prairie herds, it sent the thun- 
dering hills and valleys under its flying 
feet. 

At that time of the morning when the 
East grows pale and slumber is the 
deepest, the famished tribe, having 
moved a weary day’s journey westward, 
was sleeping heavily. Suddenly a hoarse 
shout shattered their dreams and made 
the hills clamorous with echoes! The 
whole camp leaped from its blankets and 
stared with blinking eyes in the direc- 


tion of the shout. There upon the brow of 
the hill that overlooked the camp, stood 
a horse and rider, set in bold relief 
against the pale sky of the morning! 
With a long bony arm the rider pointed 
to the westward, and again he cried in 
a weak, broken voice: , 

“Ta! Tai” 

Then horse and rider collapsed like 
the figures of a dream that wavers with 
the morning! A number of braves, run- 
ning up the hill, found the bodies of the 
pony and Shanugahi. Upon the lips of 
the dead rider lingered a calm smile of 
contentment. 

“It is the smile of Wakunda!” said one 
old man in awe. 

“Wakunda smiles!” shouted the braves. 

The whole camp caught up the cry: 

“Bison! Bison! Wakunda smiles! Wa- 
kunda smiles!” 

And before the sun rose they were 
moving westward on the trail of Shanu- 
gahi. 

Two nights afterward there was joy 
in the camp of the Omahas. Having 
found the long-sought herd, they had 
feasted heavily, and now they slept as 
the wolf sleeps when the prey has been 
plenteous. 

Beside a fire two old men were still 
awake, and as they smoked, they talked 
of Shanugahi. He had found the herd. 
Wakunda had smiled upon him. Yet 
Shanugahi was only a cripple! 

“Ugh!” they both grunted after a 
thoughtful silence, shaking their heads 
in wonderment at so incomprehensible 
a thing. 

Then, wrapping themselves in their 
blankets, they slept. 
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First.—Aunt 
at Fond-du-lac. 
trated with one of her heart spells. 


Nettie’s 
Aunt Nettie, 


Parlor 
pros- 


Scene 


Her sister, Mrs. Temple, who has 

come up from Oshkosh to spend the 

day. Mrs. Temple’s pretty daughter, 

Dot, who is betrothed to Mr. Fred 

Campell of Fon-du-lac. 

Dot—Why don’t you stay a day or two, 
mamma—auntie says just your presence 
helps her? 

Aunt N.—I wish you could stay, too, 
Dot. 

Mrs. Temple—Dot must be home to at- 
| tend her class in painting, to-morrow 
morning. I could stay, if she went home 


on the 5:30 this afternoon. 

Dot (with threatening tears)—Oh, 
mamma, when you know we wrote Fred 
we should wait for the 10:20 to-night, so 
he could spend the evening with us, af- 
ter he closes his store! 

Aunt N.—Fred would be so disappoint- 
| ed if Dot were gone when he comes to- 
night; and he is such a dear, manly boy. 
Mrs. T.—He always was, even when 
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re he wore dresses and wheeled Dot in a 


perambulator. But about my staying 
with you, Nettie! Dot can’t go alone 
from the Oshkosh depot to Lincoln Ave- 
nue at 10:20 at night. The street cars 
don’t run on our street, you know. I 
might telephone her brother, Willie, to 
meet her, but he’s only a school-boy. 

Dot—Mamma, you know Fred would be 
delighted to accompany me; and he 
could come back on the 11:35 to-night, 
so he could be here to meet his business 
engagements in the morning. 

Aunt N.—Of course, Helen. So it’s 
decided you are to remain with your 
afflicted sister; for surely you don’t ob- 
ject to Dot’s plan? 

Mrs. T.—Oh, I don’t object; only—well, 
you know poor William’s sister, Keziah, 
and her son Lazarus, the young divinity 
student, are spending the summer with 
us; and Keziah has very strict notions 
about girls (she never had a daughter), 
and she don’t hesitate to say that I am 
allowing Dot too much liberty. She says 
if William had lived, Dot would have 
been brought up to be——. 

Dot (indignantly)—Another such a stil- 
ted prig as Lazarus is. 

Mrs. T.—Lazarus doesn’t like Fred, but 
that’s only natural, as he proposed to Dot 
himself. 

Dot (hurriedly)—Say, auntie, don’t say 
anything about that before Fred. He says 
he believes every young man I know has 
been in love with me, and I—I don’t tell 
him anything any more. 

Aunt N. (dryly)—You probably don’t 
need to. 

Dot—Anyway, 
Lazarus and never shall. 


he don’t know about 
Mamma, Fred 
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can leave me at the corner, and I'll just 

tell Aunt Ki some friends walked up with 

me. 

Second Scene—Fon-du-lac Station; 
time, 10:30. Dot ensconsed in a rocker. 
Fred just returned from ticket office. 
Fred—tTrain very late, Dot. I’m glad, 

for I'll have you all to myself while we 

wait, though I dor’t dare even look at 
you as I’d like to, with all these less 
happy people sitting round. | 

Scene Third—Oshkosh Station; time, 
11:35. 

Fred—Here we are, Dot. By Jove, 
there’s my train just ready to pull out— 
the train we came down on was so late, 
of course. Leave you to go up home 
alone? Not if I walked back to Fon-du- 


lac, little one. Wait till I inquire when . 


the next train goes back. You see, I’ve 
got to be there in the morning to see 
about that Thompson and Barlow affair. 
(Converses with ticket agent and returns 
disconsolate.) Hevings, Dot, the next 
west-bound doesn’t leave here till 3:05. 
What am I going to do till then? 

Dot—You could stay with me, if only 
mamma were home. 

Fred (imploringly)—Your aunt Keziah 
is there. 

Dot—That’s just it. You know I don’t 
need a chaperon; but Aunt Ki and my 
cousin will be sitting up till I come, and 
they’d be scandalized if I entertained 
you at this hour. 

Fred (sorrowfully)—Oh, Dot, have I 
got to count the boards in this old floor 
till three o’clock, when I might be in 
- that blessed little parlor with you? 

Dot (in a tone of indignant pity)—It’s 
a shame. And you came with me just 
to accommodate mamma and Aunt Net- 
tie! (Suddenly inspired.) I can do it— 
I will. I'll tell mamma all about it when 
she comes home. I never hide anything 
from her! But Aunt Ki is so different; 
her suspicions invite deceit. Come on, 
Fred. I’m going to leave you outside the 
parlor door while I go into the sitting 
room and let aunt see that I am alone. 
Then I'll teu her I have an important let- 
ter to write (I have to-morrow), bid her 
good-night, and go in the parlor and ad- 
mit you-— 


Fred—You angel of goodness and Por- 
tia of wisdom. 

Dot—But you must be still as death, 
Fred, for if Aunt Ki discovered you 
she’d call up the patrol, and I believe 
she would try to prove poor mamma de- 
mented if she did not consent to have me 
sent to the house of correction. I’m tak- 
ing an awful risk for you, dear, so when 
the Spartan boy comes to be tried, you 
must be an obedient fox. 

Fred—Dot, we'll make a new version 
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“Oshkosh Station; time, 11:35.” 
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of that story; and the submissive meek- 
ness of your hidden fox shall be a model 
for all secreted animals. 


Scene Fourth—The Temple Parlor. 
Dot unbolts door. Enter Fred. 
Dot—Sh-sh-sh! Take off your shoes, 


Fred, they’ll surely hear you walk. Yes, 
leave them right there by the door. Of 
course they were both up; but Aunt Ki 
is going to bed now. There'll be no one 
coming in here unless Willie should see 
the gas burning, and come in when he 
gets home from the concert; but Ill 
put this screen right by the sofa and you 
can kneel behind that if——. Quick, Fred! 
Here he comes! 
(Fred drops behind screen. Enter Willie.) 

Willie—Hello, Dot. Didn’t mother come 
home? Well, I’m sorry, for you always 
have the house full of girls and dudes 
when she’s gone. J think—— 

Dot—Save your thoughts and go to bed, 
Will; it’s late. 

Willie—I know it; 
some jolly good music to-night. 
sor Allen gave me my ticket. 


but say, I heard 
Profes- 
He’s a 
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dandy, Dot. There’s that book of poems 
he brought you. (Looking at a book ona 
little table back of screen.) I’m going 
to take it to my room and read it some- 
time, just because he likes it. 

Dot (rising hastily and standing before 
him)—Let that book alone to-night, Wil- 
lie. I—I want to read it myself before 
I go to sleep. 

Willie—Well, it’s time you got ashamed 
of yourself and read it. I don’t believe 
you’ve ever opened it, and you know he’s 
just dead gone on you, Dot. I’d rather 
have him than Fred Campbell, but I sup- 
pose it’s Fred’s money you’re after. 

Dot (peevishly, while watching Fred’s 
face)—Do go to bed, Willie. (Then no- 
ticing the boy standing and staring at 
something by the door.) What are you 
looking at? 

Willie (pointing to Fred’s shoes)— 
Why, Dot, they’re a man’s shoes! 

Fred (in hoarse whisper, as he wipes 
the sweat)—Blast those shoes—Dot, 
I’m lost—that is, I’m found. 

Dot (calmly)—wWillie, those are a pair 
of shoes I got for—for —that is, to use 
as models in a picture I am painting. 
You didn’t think I could use your bro- 
gues? 

Willie (still surveying shoes)—Mod- 
els! Must be going to paint a couple of 
Noah’s arks. You bet if I was going to 
paint shoes I wouldn’t get a pair big 
enough for the Cardiff Giant. And say, 
Dot, there’s one queer thing about—— 

Dot—They’re beautifully shaped, and 
just what I want. Never mind telling 
me the queer thing, for I’m going to turn 
the gas off, and leave you in the dark if 
you don’t go to your room. 

Willie—All right, I’m gone. But (call- 
ing from the stairs), do you have to have 
fresh mud on all your little shoe models? 

(Dot seizes shoes and thrusts them 
under sofa. Then follows a long whis- 
pered conversation, with the words “Pro- 
fessor Allen,” “flirt,” and “jealous” occa- 
sionally audible. At last—) 

Dot (tremulous but haughty)—Well, 
you’d better find some other 

Fred (aloud, with passionate energy)— 
But I don’t want, and won’t have any- 
one but you, you sweet little—— 
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(Loud rapping heard. Dot coughs vio- 
lently and long. Rapping continues, min- 
gled with Aunt Keziah’s voice.) 

Fred—Oh, Lord, sbe’s heard me. 

Aunt K.—Dorothea, Dorothea, come 
here immediately. 

(Dot hastening to aunt’s room, finds 
her sitting up in bed very excited.) 

Aunt K. (shaking an accusing finger 
at her trembling niece)—Dorothy, in the 
absence of your mother, I shall act in 
her place. You may well look scared, for 
I heard you. You needu’t jump. I heard 
you coughing terribly. Now, do you take 
a spoonful of that cough medicine this 
minute. I know a pneumonia cough when 
I hear it. 

Dot (swallowing the dose)—yYes, 
ma’am. (Aside.) I'd swallow anything 
but strychnine, I’m so relieved that she 
didn’t hear him. (Returning to parlor.) 
No, she only heard me coughing; but oh, 
my fox, how you have been snarling and 
tearing at me. 

Fred—Poor darling; I won’t say an- 
other word. I know I! do get unreason- 
ably jealous; but you always laughed at 
me when I said Allen cared for you. But 
how can he help it? I can’t. 

(Delicious interval; then a step so de- 
liberate that Fred has time to kneel care- 
fully behind the screen, against which 
Dot leans her head. A tap, and Cousin 
Lazarus enters.) 

Laz.—My dear cousin, as neither of us 
seems inclined to sleep, I seize this oppor- 
tunity to converse with you on a subject 
that is pressing for deliverance. 

Fred (softly) —Speaking of deliverance, 
Dot, is there anv for me? 
Dot (aside)—Hush-sh! 

to-night, cousin, please. 

Laz.—Always the same cruel denial of 
even a chance to plead my overwhelming 
love for you. But, Dot, I must speak. 
I am tortured with fear for your future 
as well as by my hopeless love for you. 
Dorothy, I spent all last night on my 
knees. 

Fred (in a whisper, while he tries to 
change his position)—And means that I 
shall spent to-night on mine. Say, Dot, 
can’t you get him out, somehow? My leg 
is cramping. Ow-ow! 


(Aloud.) Not 


| 


Aunt Keziah. 


Dot (to both)—Don’t, don’t, pray don’t! 

Laz (vehemently)—Dorothy, I must 
speak. I see Fred Campbell 

(Fred utters unprintable words and be- 
gins to arise. Dot gives a little shriek 
and covers her face.) 

Laz.—I see him with my spiritual eye 
in his true character. 

Fred (settling down on his knees)— 
Oh! 

Dot (uncovering her face)—Oh! 

Laz.—Yes, I see that he is lightminded, 
selfish, fickle—— 
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Fred (whispering)—He lies, Dot. Min- 
ister or no minister—— 

Laz.—He has a bad temper; his face 
shows that. 

Fred—Mayn’t I come out, dear? Do let 
me, and his face will show what my tem- 
per is in brighter colors than my own 
does. 

Dot (clapping her hands to her head, 
and speaking to both)—I forbid you to 
speak another word. (Opens door for her 
cousin. Exit Lazarus.) 

Dot (laying her hand on Fred’s arm as 
he rises)—Oh, my fox, you are actually 
shaking with anger. 

Fred—The sneaking cad—slandering a 
fellow to his betrothed! 

Dot—Fred, I want you to light your 
cigar. There, now, you sit there and 
smoke while I talk; for see, it will soon 
be time for you to go to the station. 
(Fred lights cigar and smokes while they 
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talk. Presently Dot giggles aloud. The 
voice of Aunt Ki heard approaching.) 

Aunt Ki.—Dorothy, I’m coming to sit 
up with you while you finish that letter. 
If your cough should be worse—— 

Dot (frantically)—Oh, Fred, she will 
stay forever, or till I go to bed. Get into 
your coat, quick—here’s your hat. 

Aunt Ki. (very near)—I’m coming. 

Dot—Go! Oh, don’t stop to speak. 
(Pushing him out of the outside door)— 
Go! Quick! Quick! 

Aunt Ki. (opening door and walking 
slowly in)—I’m coming to stay. 

Dot (closing outside door and facing 
aunt)—I was writing a letter. 

Aunt Ki.—If your letter is so import- 
ant that you must write it at two o’clock 
in the morning, I'll sit up with you till 
it’s finished. I don’t want to say that the 
letter is only an excuse for—for—— 

(Fred appears at window, making ener- 
getic pantomime.) 

Dot (beside herself with anxiety, ad- 
dresses aunt for Fred and vice-versa). 

To Aunt—Oh, you chump, why don’t 
you go? (Turning to window). Wh-a-a 
why-y should I want an excuse? 

Aunt Ki. (in tones of horror)—That 
my brother’s child should come to this. 
Why, I don’t believe you’ve had less than 
three to-night; and to sit up to enjoy 
them! Shocking. Your grandfather was 
terribly given to the habit, but he was 
never as bad as this. 

(Fred opens door a few inches and 
peers anxiously in.) 

Dot (half crying)—Oh, I don’t know 
what you mean. (To both)—and I don’t 
care. I think you must be crazy. Excuse 
me, but I’m going to turn off the gas and 
go to bed. I—I’m sick. 

Aunt Ki. (indignantly)—I should think 
you would be. 

(Exit Aunt Ki. Enter Fred.) 

Dot—Oh, you worst of all foxes, why 
didn’t you go home? 

Fred—Forgive me, pet; but you see, 
you shoved me out without my shoes; and 
I couldn’t go to Fond-du-lac in my socks. 

(Tableau.) 
In Aftertime. 

Aunt Ki. (to bosom friend)—Don’t men- 

tion it, for I don’t want to say anything 
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should not marry 
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WHITE ROSES 


BY MARY A. STOKES. 


I'll sing thee a song of a white, white rose 


That grew in a garden fair, 


And sweet was its heart, as the dewdrop knows 


That lay like an opal there— 
That lay and glittered and cast its light 
In the merry eyes of a maid, 


Who plucked the blossom with fingers white 


And the spoil in her tresses laid. 


Again a day, O white, white rose, 
And you in her bright hair lay; 


But the hands were clasped in a long repose, 


And the eyes were closed for aye, 


And the drop that gleamed in your fragrant heart 


Was sorrow’s dew—a tear, 
For the Gardener old had set apart 
His rose too white for here. 


er. Smoked cigars, too. 
night when her mother had gone, 
knew her to sit up and smoke till 
after two in the morning. 
the parlor, where she pretended she 
was writing, and the room was—blue— 


Bosom Friend—Good land! 
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A LOST SOUL 


By J. F. ROSE-SOLEY. 


HE smoking concert at the Bohe- 
mian Club had been a great suc- 
cess, and we were all in the best 
of humors. I was chatting gaily to 

my friend, the gray-headed bank mana- 
ger, when suddenly the Master of the 
Revels held up his hand in an authori- 
tative manner. The babble of many voices 
died away. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Master, “I am 
delighted to inform you that Herr Katz- 
kin, the celebrated German virtuoso, has 
unexpectedly dropped in. He has very 
kindly consented to give us a few selec- 
tions.” 

The applause which followed was deaf- 
ening, and the popular long-haired Ger- 
man was fairly hoisted to the platform 
by a dozen willing arms. His English was 
remarkable in its quality, but still he 
thought it necessary to make a little 
speech. 

“Gentlemens,” he said, fiourishing his 
bow, “it is that I will you some music 
give. First, I will blay you Desdemona’s 
dying song, “Willow, Willow, Willow” 
from Verdi’s great masterpiece, “Othel- 
lo.” It is not often gespielt, aber it is 
wundervoll.’ 

I hardly heard the last words, I was 
too busy watching the Bank Manager. At 
the very first mention of “Willow” he 
changed countenance—his face became 
ashen, his jaw fell. 

“Feel ill, old man?” I asked. 

He recovered himself at the sound of 
my voice, and like one demented, leaped 
from his chair and rushed out of the room. 
When the concert was over a little group 
of us sought him out. Hidden in a snug 
corner of the smoking room we found 
the old man, leaning dreamily back in an 
arm chair, an untasted highball by his 
side, an extinguished cigar between his 
fingers. 

“What is the matter?” we asked in 
chorus. “Are you ui—shall we send for 
a doctor?” 


“Nothing, nothing,” he muttered, “it’s 
that air from ‘Othello.’ It’s ten years 
since I heard it, and it goes ringing 
through my head still.” Then he took a 
long drink, and became once more the 
jovial bon-vivant and good fellow we had 
known and loved for so long. 

“Look here, boys, you must have 
thought me awfully rude to run away 
like that. Fact is, I couldn’t help it. I 
have never told the story before, but I 
think, in justice to myself, I should let 
you have it. Don’t laugh--it’s not a fairy 
tale, but solemn, sober truth I’m going 
to give you. The drinks are on me. Just 
touch that button and I'll begin. 

“It was in the Call that the advertise- 
ment caught my eye: 

“"*TO RENT.—Picturesque mountain 
ranch in Sonoma County. Good three- 
roomed house, barn, etc. Hunting, fish- 
ing, shooting, lots of game. Magnificent 
scenery. Apply, Messrs. Takem & Skin- 
nem, Montgomery street.’ 

“I laid down that advertisement with 
a gasp of longing; I bad just been read- 
ing Stevenson’s ‘Silverado Squatters,’ 
and the fever of rural Bohemia ran in 
my blood. Here was my chance—why 
not emulate the Silverados for one little 
fortnight? That was the limit of my holi- 
day vacation, due in a few days, but you 
can put a great deal of life into a fort- 
night, and provided my feminine contin- 
gent proved willing, the thing was done. 

“The feminine contingent fell in at once. 
Wife Mary reveled in the notion of ro- 
mantic surroundings, while daughter 
Mamie said with a smile and a blush that 
it would be delightful if the wood-saw- 
ing did not prove too much for dear pop- 
per’s back. If Charlie was near, now— 
Charlie had such splendid muscle. 

“Charlie was my son-in-law elect, so it 
seemed desirable to utilize his muscle, 
and one fine day late in December we 
started, a merry party of four. 

“There was nothing eventful about our 
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journey. A couple of days easy driving 
up the lovely Sonoma Valley, through 
vineyards and orchards, now shorn of 
their autumn glory, biought us to the 
foothills where our ranch was situated. 

“Our nearest neighbors, the Thomp- 
sons, who acted as caretakers for the de- 
serted place, kept a hog ranch some three 
miles away. They seemed quiet, respect- 
able people, and welcomed our arrival 
gladly, immediately contracting to supply 
us with eggs, butter, milk, chickens, all 
kinds of fresh food, at city prices. 

“Still I thought I detected rather a pe- 
culiar smile on the man’s face as he 
handed me the key. ‘Hope you’ll like the 
place,’ he said. ‘I’m afraid you'll find it 
a bit untidy-like—it’s not been lived in 
for a year. Mind the turn in the road 
when you reach the mouth of the can- 
yon— it’s two hundred feet deep, an’ the 
trail’s slippery after the rain.’ 

“Now, though I was a stout, middle- 
aged man, I had not altogether lost my 
old skill in driving. However, I must con- 
fess that road almost unnerved me. We 
crawled like a fly along the sides of preci- 
pices, looking right down into the rush- 
ing creek. We dashed over rickety plank 
bridges which trembled beneath the 
weight of the wagon. We shaved round 
‘dangerous curves, and several times 
nearly slid bodily off the muddy road. 
I gave a sigh of relief when it was all 
safely over and I drew rein before the 
gate of our mountain ranch. 

“The place looked dilapidated enough, 
the fence was sadly out of repair, the 
gate had long since parted company with 
its hinges, and was kept in place by a 
piece of wire, the hogs from the adjoin- 
ing ranch had played havoc with the 
garden, only a few fruit trees were left, 
standing gaunt and bare in the winter 
sunlight. Still the agent had not de- 
ceived me when he described the ranch 
as picturesque. It occupied a small level 
spot on the side of a precipitous hill, 
thickly wooded with great oaks. In the 
ravine below I could hear the rushing 
waters of the creek, and promised myself 
some rare fishing on the morrow. The 
neighborhood seemed to swarm with 
game. A band of mountain quail started 
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from the underbrush as we passed in, 
squirrels barked at us from the sur- 
rounding trees, and jack rabbits fied 
down the hill at our approach. 

“The cottage, a small three-roomed af- 
fair, was tolerable enough. The exterior 
badly wanted a coat of paint, but the 
interior was warm and dry. The women 
were delighted with our new quarters, 
especially Mamie, who clapped her ands 
and exclaimed: ‘isn’t it cute!’ 

“The house was certainly furnished, 
but in the funniest possible kind of way. 
Even my inexperienced eye could detect 
the traces of disorder everywhere visible. 
The place looked as if it had just been 
abandoned by some one in a great hurry. 
The kitchen, a fair-sized room, which also 
served as a living apartment, was filled 
with a miscellaneous collection of “dds 
and ends. The table was littered with 
a heap of small packages of seed, balls 
of twine, needles, pins, cotton, and so on, 
all the things which a careful rancher’s 
wife would naturally keep in her drawers 
and cupboards. In one corner was a col- 
lection of farming tools, loosely thrown 
down; in another a pile of old bottles 
and broken crockeryware. A passage 
leading from the kitchen took us into 
two small bedrooms. Here the same con- 
dition of affairs prevailed, the bed-clothes 
were all tumbled, old articles of cloth- 
ing were scattered about, and a lot of 
cheap novels, evidently pulled down from 
a shelf overhead, were tossed on the 
floor. It was altogether a strange state 
of affairs, everything one could possibly 
require during a short stay in the coun- 
try was there, yet somehow nothing seem- 
ed to be in its place. Even old Vixen, 
our sedate fox-terrier, who had followed 
us all the way up, seemed to realize that 
there was something wrong. She growled 
angrily, and sniffed uneasily from corner 
to corner. I thought it was rats, but still 
Vic is one of the quietest old ladies in the 
world, and is not accustomed to behave 
in such an undignified fashion. 

“*Looks as if some tramp had got in 
here and mussed things up,’ I said, when 
I had taken in the state of affairs. ‘Still, 
it’s strange he did not steal everything.’ 

“There was a fine array of pots and 
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pans in the kitchen, and my good lady, 
with housewifely delight, soon busied her- 
self amongst them. Then she came to 
me with a puzzled look on her face. 

““Don’t you notice anything peculiar, 
Tom?’ 

“We were all alone tm the room, for 
Charlie had been presented with an axe 
and was now busy trying to chop the end 
off a fallen log. Mamie was helping 
him—that is to say, she sat on the other 
end of the log and did the talking whilst 
he worked. 

““*No,’ I said, glancing round. 

“Her keen feminine eyes had noted 
something which my superficial mascu- 
line observation had overlooked. 

“*"Why, Tom, you remember Thom- 
son told us the place had not been occu- 
pied for a year!’ 

““Of course he did.’ 

“*Well, then, it’s strange there’s not 
a speck of dust or dirt anywhere. And, 
look at those stewpans; they’re as bright 
as new. Even the stove has been pol- 
ished up.’ 

““*Oh, I suppose Mrs. Thomson came up 
and did some cleaning preparatory to 
our arrival. Very kind of her, I’m sure.’ 

“My wife shook her head. ‘If she did, 
do you suppose she would have left 
things in such a state of disorder. Even 
the most slovenly servant couldn’t have 
done worse!’ 

“*Give it up,’ 1 answered in despair. 
“But I must say it does look odd. Hvow- 
ever, don’t say anything to the young 
people about it. We've got to see this 
thing through by ourselves.’ 

“We had brought plenty of provisions, 
and our first meal in our new house was 
a merry one. Charlie was delighted at 
the prospect of good shooting, and Mamie 
fairly bubbled over with merriment at 
her novel surroundings. We old people 
took things more sedately, for behind it 
all I had an undefinable feeling of dread, 
an intuitive perception that everything 
was not all right. 

“The cottage had evidently been built 
with a view to winter comfort. There 
was a huge open fireplace as well as a 
cooking stove, and we soon had a bright 
fire of oak logs roaring up the open 
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chimney. We shoved all the loose things 
lying about back into the cupboards, and 
soon had the house fairly tenable. 

“My wife and I occupied the larger 
of the two front rooms, Mamie the other, 
whilst Charlie had to be contented with 
a shake-down in the kitchen. In spite 
of the tumbler of hot Scotch I had taken 
just before retiring, I did not sleep well 
that night, but then, I never do in a 
strange place. Vic, spoilt dog as she was, 
positively refused to sleep on her rug. 
She persisted in getting on the bed, a 
thing she was never allowed to do at 
home. She shivered constantly, as if suf- 
fering from cold, and gave an ominous 
growl as she cuddled up closely to me. 
The house was perfectly still. I could 
hear no sound, yet it seemed to me that 
there was something moving about rest- 
lessly from room to room. 

“Next morning I asked Charlie how he 
slept. ‘Oh, first-class,’ he replied, ‘but 
several times I was awakened by a noise 
in the cellar. Sounded like some one 
chucking boxes about, or something. of 
that kind; think a wild-cat must have 
got under the house. Let’s have a look!’ 

“We had not noticed it before, but at 
the rear of the house there was a strong 
door, leading evidently to a cellar. The 
door was fastened by a stout padlock, 
and there was no way of opening it. 

“*Thomson must have forgotten to give 
me the key,’ I remarked. (‘It’s no use 
forcing the door. I'll get him to open 
the place when he comes up.’ 

“Then, in the bustle of preparing break- 
fast and settling down amid our new sur- 
roundings, I straightway forgot all about 
the matter. The weather kept beautifully 
fine, but it was not too cold for an active 
out-of-door life. Charlie took his gun 
out daily and returned with phenomenal 
bags—quail and rabbit and _ squirrels, 
dished up in every conceivable way by 
my wife, who is a splendid cook, formed 
our diet. We were many miles from a 
game warden, so Charlie, in defiance of 
all game laws, returned one day with a 
fine buck, and we were never short of 
venison after that. Being a little too 
old and fat for mountain climbing, I 
contented myself with taking many a fine 
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salmon from the creek below. My wife 
found plenty to do around the house and 
garden, whilst Mamie fluttered aimlessly 
about, getting in everybody’s way, and 
making herself generally amusing. Alto- 
gether we were as happy as possible, and 
I began to congratulate myself on my 
brilliant idea for a holiday vacation. 

“I slept better after tne first night, and 
Vic also seemed more contented, though 
she still insisted on sleeping on the bed. 
Only one thing worried us: do what we 
would, we could never manage to keep 
the loose articles we had found about 
the house stowed away in the cupboards. 
Every night something either fell or was 
taken out, and dropped on the floor. We 
would find in the morning packages of 
seeds scattered about the place, or it 
might be a bag of shot, or a paper of 
pins. Laughingly we accused Charlie of 
somnambulism, but he rejected the no- 
tion with scorn, and declared he had 
never slept better in his life. I locked 
the cupboards securely and took the keys 
to bed with me, but still the practice 
went on, until finally it ceased to alarm 
us. We would amuse ourselves at night 
by making bets as to the articles which 
would be found on the floor in the morn- 
ing. 

“Time sped rapidly in this happy way, 
and, what with the out-of-door life and 
lots of exercise I found myself getting 
into splendid condition, or, as you would 
say, fit as a ferule—but I don’t like using 
that phrase now. 

“T used to get up at dawn and go down 
to the creek, for that was the best time 
to catch the big salmon which swarmed 
there. Then I would come back with a 
hunter’s appetite to a steaming break- 
fast. One morning my wife said to me, 
as she poured out the coffee: “Tom, dear, 
I think you are working just a little too 
hard. What is the use of your chopping 
all that wood in the morning? Let Char- 
lie take a turn at it—he’s younger than 
you are.’ 

“Charlie, who was always an obliging 
young man, cheerfully asserted his wil- 
lingness to chop all the wood required 
in the household, and it was a pretty con- 
siderable quantity. 
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“But I never chop wood,’ I protested; 
‘I haven’t touched the axe since I came 
here.’ 

“For answer my wife took me by the 
hand and led me to the kitchen door. 
‘Tom,’ said she, as she pointed to a big 
heap of split firewood which lay just 
outside, ‘do you mean to say you did not 
split all that lovely burning wood?’ 

“*No,’ I asserted, “Charlie must have 
done it, and wishes modestly to conceal 
his good deeds.’ 

“But Charlie vigorously denied the im- 
putation, and we were left to face the 
problem. A big heap of wood had been 
split each morning since we came there, 
and no one could be found to admit hav- 
ing done it. 

“*Perhaps,’ I laughingly suggested, 
‘some tramp in need of exercise slipped 
in here and did the work.’ 

“My explanation served to carry off the 
thing as a joke, but I was not altogether 
satisfied in my own mind. Strange oc- 
currences of this kind were getting alto 
gether too common. 

“One fine morning my wife, after 
breakfast, beckoned me into the garden. 
‘Tom,’ she said, with a mysterious air, 
‘I want to show you something funny.’ 

“*Well, dear?’ 

“"“Do you see that old rosebush over 
there?’ 

“*Of course I do. 
just yet.’ 

“*Well, look at the ground underneath.’ 

“IT thought her request rather a strange 
one, but like a good husband did as I 
was bid. I wondered no longer. 

“For a space of about six feet long by 
two wide, just at the foot of the rose 
tree, the earth was swept scrupulously 
clean. Every dead leaf, every broken 
twig, every scrap of the miscellaneous 
rubbish which littered the garden, had 
been carefully removed, and piled in a 
little heap alongside. The ground was 
as bare and clean as if newly dug. 

“I tried to explain the phenomenon. 
It must have been an eddy of the wind, 
I suggested vaguely, but my wife whis- 
pered in awe-stricken tones: “Tom, it 
looks horribly like a grave.’ 

“Then Thomson rode up, bearing holi- 
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day greetings and a fine ham of acorn: 
fed pork, the sweetest meat I ever tasted. 
Suddenly I remmbered about the noises 
I had heard under the house. 

“*Thomson,’ I asked, ‘do you know 
what’s in that cellar? Must be a wild- 
cat or a bear or something living down 
there, judging from the noise it makes. 
Where’s the key?’ 

““Don’t know, I’m sure,’ replied the 
matter of fact Thomson. ‘Place has never 
been opened to my knowledge since—” 
and he checked himself—‘since the last 
tenant left.’ 

“A fit of curiosity seized me. ‘Well, 
I’m going to have a look anyhow, if I 
have to break the door down.’ 

“Thomson protested against thus dam- 
aging the property, but in vain. I prom- 
ised to pay for repairs, and seizing the 
axe made valiantly for the mysteriously 
sealed entrance. The whole family, in 
a subdued state of excitement, followed 
me. 

“A few blows sufficed to break the 
rusty padlock from its fastenings, and 
we entered, full of anticipation. The re- 
sult was somewhat disappointing. The 
place was merely a small hole, dug out 
of the earth on one side of the house. 
There was nothing there save a heap of 
old boxes and such like rubbish. Mechani- 
cally I turned over the pile with my foot, 
just to see if any wild creature were 
hiding there. 

“*Hullo,’ cried Mamie, holding her 
skirts tightly around her for fear of rats 
or mice, ‘there’s something in this box.’ 

“I turned out the contents with the 
axe handle, being somewhat afraid of 
snakes. Underneath a pile of shavings 
we found an ordinary card-board box, 
such as drapers use to pack their stock 
in. It was rotten with age and fell to 
pieces as we touched it. 

““A fiddle,’ cried Mamie, ‘a real old 
violin. What a find!’ 

“It was truly a fiddle, but not such 
a very old one. It was a rough, unfin- 
ished affair, not yet varnished, and ap- 
parently made by an amateur. The wood 
was discolored with mridew, the strings 
looked sadly in need of tuning, but still 
the instrument was complete enough, and 
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no doubt might once have yielded toler- 
able music. 

“Mamie, as was her wont, enthused 
over this trifling discovery. ‘May I have 
it, Mr. Thomson?’ she cried. ‘It will 
make just a lovely ornament for my 
room. I'll paint it with blue enamel and 
hang it on the wall. Won't the other 
girls be jealous!’ 

“Thomson smiled. ‘Don’t seem to me 
as if it belonged to anyone in particular, 
Miss. Guess you may as well have it as 
the next one.’ 

“So it was settled, and Mamie in tri- 
umph carried off her prize to the kitchen, 
where she hung it on a convenient nail 
over the fireplace, so that it might get 
a chance to dry, she said. 

“The rest of the day was occupied in 
preparations for the morrow, which we 
intended should be the jolliest Christmas 
we ever spent. After supper we drew 
round the open hearth and toasted our- 
selves pleasantly before a great fire, 
watching the flickering play of light and 
shadow on the smoke-darkened walls. 
Purposely we had extinguished the 
lamps, for we loved to sit thus in the fire- 
light, my wife and I chatting soberly, 
as became elderly people, whilst Mamie 
and Charlie billed and cooed after the 
immemorial fashion of lovers. Mamie 
was busy roasting chestnuts in the em- 
bers, which Charlie diligently ate. 

“Suddenly the girl glanced upwards, 
and gave a little scream of dismay. 

“*Burnt your fingers again,’ I laughed. 
‘Remember the fab——’ 

“*No, no, that’s not it,’ she hurriedly 
interrupted. ‘Look at the fiddle.’ 

“We looked, and our gaze was riveted. 
The fiddle hung in the shadow cast by the 
broad mantelshelf, so that, in ordinary 
circumstances, it would have been barely 
visible. But now it was faintly illu- 
mined with a bluish-white phosphores- 
cent light. Every detail of the instru- 
ment was visible, the dark strings stood 
out clearly against the bright back- 
ground. 

“*Must be some kind of luminous fun- 
gus,’ I commented, ‘which shines in the 
dark.’ 

“But the explanation, which seemed 
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commonplace enough, would not go. The 
nerves of our little party were already 
keyed to the highest pitch. Instinctively 
we clasped hands and sat silently, in 
awed expectation. I knew nothing of 
spiritualism then, tnought it was all non- 
sense, but afterwards } learned that, by 
joining hands, we had formed a magnetic 
circle, and provided force for the phenom- 
ena which followed. 

“The light came and went in a flicker- 
ing manner, now dying almost out, and 
again flaring up brightly. We lost count 
of time as we sat there fascinated, it 
may have been half an hour or perhaps 
an hour; but presently the violin began 
to tune itself. There was no bow, but 
by the phosphorescent light we could 
see the strings twisted and tightened; 
we could hear the discordant notes given 
off as the invisible player strove to per- 
fect his fifths. 

“It took quite a long time’ to get the 
instrument into harmony, but when it 
did begin to play the music was rav- 
ishing. It had a wild, unearthly charm, 
a weird undercurrent of feeling, which 
I have never known equalled—and I have 
heard all the great virtuosi. Although the 
bow was invisible there was no ques- 
tion of limiting us to a pizzicato perform- 
ance; the player’s repertoire seemed in- 
exhaustible. He ran through some of 
the popular operatic airs, gave us speci- 
mens of Corelli and De Beriot, played 
Auld Lang Syne, Come Hack to Erin, 
and Way Down Dixie in a fashion to 
make three nationalities weep, struck up 
a wild strathspey, and finally burst into 
the “Carnival de Venise” with a mad 
“brio” that suggested the ghost of Paga- 
nini on his beloved Guarerius. 

“Suddenly the music stopped and we 
thought the strange concert over. But 
a minute later the instrument began 
afresh; this time the mute was used, and 
we heard in muffled sweetness the plain- 
tive, soul-reaching melody, “Willow, Wil- 
low, Willow,” repeated ever and again. 
The violin actually talked to us. Now we 
could hear Desdemona’s anguished ap- 
peal as she prayed in vain that her mad- 
dened lover might spare her life; now the 
mute was removed that her cries might 


ring as she fruitlessly struggled with the 
monster; and we could hear, nay feel, 
the silence of Death stealing over her 
beautiful form. Then, with one awful 
wail, more like a human cry than a note 
of melody, tne music ceased. 

“Gentlemen, it was the cry of a lost 
soul we had heard. 

“We were aroused by a crash—the vio- 
lin had tumbled to bits and pieces of it 
lay scattered all over the hearth. I 
struck a match and looked at my watch. 
It was six o’clock and grey dawn was 
just stealing through the window. The 
fire had almost died out, and we were 
shivering with cold. For a space no one 
spoke. Then I took command, and quick- 
ly made up a bright blaze. 

“*Mary, I ordered, ‘make some hot 
coffee, quick. Mamie, go and pack up 
all your things. This is no place for us. 
Charlie, come with me, and we will find 
the horses and hitch up the team. 

“We passed out into the clear, cold 
winter’s morning, the morning of the day 
which is supposed to bring peace and joy 
to all on earth. As we went through the 
garden my eye fell on the old rose tree 
my wife had pointed out. I stepped 
from my path to look at it. 

“The earth, for a space just the size 
of a grave, was swept clean bare, as on 
the previous day, but in the center there 
was one bright spot of red—a spray of 
Christmas bush had been carefully placed 
there, by whose hand none may say. 

“Like a flash it came to me. I knew 
what I had to do, and I knew also that 
the womenfolk must not’ witness the exe- 
cution of the task. By the time we had 
drunk our coffee my plan was formed. 
I instructed Charlie to take the wagon 
and drive down to Thomson’s, where he 
was to leave with the ladies, returning as 
speedily as possible with a couple of 
spades. Meanwhile, I would remain on 
the ranch and prepare everything for the 
journey. 

“In less than an hour Charlie was back 
and we started digging. We found what 
I expected, the skeleton of a woman, 
some fragments of decayed clothing still 
clinging to the mouldering bones. Enough 
cartilage remained to hold the bones in 
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their place, and tightly clenched in the 
fingers of the right hand was the rem- 
nant of a fiddle bow. 

“At the Coroner’s inquest, which fol- 
lowed in due course, some facts were 
elicited, which had hitherto been care- 
fully concealed from me. The ranch had 
been taken up and improved by a Pole 
named Radofsky, a swarthy, eccentric, 
passionate genius. On Christmas morn- 
ing, five years previously, he was found 
dead in his own kitchen, a razor in his 
right hand, his throat cut from ear to 
ear. His wife had disappeared, and was 


never seen again. The popularly accept- 
ed theory was that she had run away 
with some lover, and that her husband, 
in despair at her loss, had committed 
suicide. Another interesting fact was 
that he was an enthusiastic musician 
and a wonderful violin player. He was 
even said to be making a fiddle for him- 
self when he died. His wife, a pretty 
enough little woman, whom he had mar- 
ried but a year before, did not share his 
artistic bent, and was very jealous of his 
devotion to the instrument—the one that 
played ‘Willow’ to us.” 


Stevenson in His Latest Biography 


(This article was written for the Overland Monthly by an intimate friend of 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson, and is based on Mr. Graham Balfour’s “Life of 


Robert Louis Stevenson.”) 


HERE was published in October 
the authorized “Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” by Mr. Graham 
Balfour. It is in two volumes uni- 

form with the “Letters to His Family 
and Friends” which appeared last year. 

No other person, with the exception of 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, was so well qualified 
to undertake the biography of Stevenson, 
and Mr. Osbourne declined the task, feel- 
ing that so intimate a thing as a “Life” 
could be written with more freedom and 
better taste by one outside his imme- 
diate family. Mr. Balfour was Steven- 
son’s cousin, and for the last two years 
and a half lived with him at Vailima. He 
enjoyed his confidence and in a degree 
increased by their common isolation from 
home, old friends and associates. Mr. 
Balfour gained an insight into Steven- 
son’s character, and a knowledge of his 
aims and ambitions that perhaps none of 
his contemporaries possessed. He has 
used his knowledge with discretion and 
has accomplished his task with care 
and appreciation. 

Nothing can compare with a good bi- 
ography in interest and inspiration, but 


few have ever been written of men of 
letters. It is necessarily so, for most 
writers are wholly absorbed with their 
work, and .heir last moments present an 
outward picture of a man bent over his 
desk. Johnson, Scott and Carlyle are 
notable exceptions to this rule, and to 
these we must now add “The Life of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson.” And we have in 
Mr. Balfour’s “Life” of this most lovable, 
brilliant and fascinating man a biography 
worthy of the subject. 

It may be objected that there was no 
need of a separate biography. The intro- 
duction to the “Letters” is comprehen- 
sive and excellent. Stevenson himself, 
while never practicing any of the arts 


‘of self-advertising, was extremely frank, 


open and autobiographical. There is 
scarcely a period of his life that he has 
not at least touched upon in his writings. 
“The Child’s Garden of Verses” is his 
own childhood. Much of “Archie” in 
“Weir of Hermiston” is himself, the ex- 
perience of the young man in lay morals 
who would not spend an unnecessary 
penny of his father’s money when he lay 
sick unto death because nothing he had 
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. yet accomplished justified the expendi- 
ture, was his own experience. “Ordered 
South” was his convalescence. And, 
more than these, we have the “Vailima 
Letters” and his “Letters to His Family 
and Friends.” And there have appeared 
several other biographies of Stevenson 
of greater or less merit. No new “Life” 
could come as any sort of a revelation. 
It could give us no new conception of the 
man. It could only ampuiify and confirm 
that which we had before. And that is 
exactly what Mr. Balfour’s “Life” has 
done. Not a few passages have been 
taken bodily from unpublished diaries 
and bear the Stevenson touch, and spar- 
ingly he has quoted from Stevenson’s 
works. But all have been most skill- 
fully dovetailed with Mr. Balfour’s own 
narrative. The result is most praisewor- 
thy, and the storv, if familiar, is so ani- 
mated and brave that it can never weary 
the readers in the re-telling. Then the 
lovers of Stevenson are so many and 
they are forever demanding the one word 
more, and this is Mr. Balfour’s justifi- 
cation. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was born in 
1850 and died in 1894. He was the poet 
of youth, and dying in his forty-fifth year 
he never knew old age. He was a Scotch- 
man. His father and grandfather before 
him were notable men in their own pro- 
fession, that of civil engineering. Rob- 
ert Louis, an only child, was expected to 
follow the same profession and occupy 
the same office that Robert and Thomas 
Stevenson, his grandfather and father, 
had held, Engineer to the Board of Nor- 
thern Lights. Naturally, when Robert 
Louis chose another profession and be- 
fore he had snown what great talents he 
possessed as a writer, there were misun- 
derstandings between him and his father 
and consequent unhappiness to each. His 
youth was spent in Edinburgh, the place 
of his birth. His health was always pre- 
carious, and his consequent attendance 
at school interrupted. And more than 
that, he was an avowed idler, being al- 
ways with his own affairs, learning to 
write. On quitting the university he 
was so broken in health that he sought 
to regain it in a better climate than 
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windy, foggy Edinburgh. Europe, Amer- 
ica, and ultimately the South Seas were 
the scenes of his travels. His last years 
were spent in Samoa, where he bought 
an estate and builded a house. Here at 
last he enjoyed a degree of health that 
had not been his for years. And it was 
here he died, and he lies buried on Mt. 
Vaca, which was a part of his own estate. 
His whole life was a brave battle 
against disease; but it was a splendid 
fight, conducted with manliness, frank- 
ness and merriment, so that he was a 
delight and comfort to all about him. And 
it is none the less to his credit because 
sometimes he was weary at heart, as 
his letters to some of his friends reveal. 
Samoa, if most beautiful and full of much 
that appealed to Stevenson’s romantic 
disposition, was still a land of exile. It 
was his friends and his country that he 
missed. “The love of country which is in 
all Scots and beyond all others lies deep- 
est in the Celtic heart,” flowed back 
upon him again and again with a wave 
of uncontrollable emotion. When the 
“smell of the good wet earth” came to 
him it came “with a kind of Highland 
tone.” A tropic shower discovered in 
him “a frame of mind and body that be- 
longed to Scotland and particularly to 
the neighborhood of Callander.” When 
he turned to his grandfather’s life, he 
was filled with this yearning, and the 
beautiful sentences in which he has de- 
scribed the old man’s farewell to “Sum- 
burgh and the wild crags of the skye” 
were his own valediction to those shores. 
No more was he to “see the topaz and the 
ruby interchange on the summit of the 
Bell Rock,’ no more to see the castle 
on the hill, or “the venerable city which 
he must always think of as his home.’ 
It is not to be wondered that his letters 
show moods of depression which his in- 
domitable spirit prevented him from 
manifesting at the time to those around 
him, and which, perhaps, beset him most 
when he turned to his corespondence. 
We have said that ill-health was Ste- 
venson’s always, but what he accomplish- 
ed in the way of letters surpasses in 
amount and scope that which many a 
stronger man has done. It amounted to 
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“nearly four hundred pages a year for 
twenty years,” and of the conditions un- 
der which most of it was done he 
e to Mr. George Meredith in 1893: 

“For fourteen years I have not had 
a day’s real health; I have wakened sick 
and gone to bed weary; and I have done 
my day unflinchingly. I have written in 
bed and written out of it, written in 
hemorrhages, written in sickness, writ- 
ten torn oy coughing, written when my 
head swam for weakness; and for so 
long it seems to me I have won my wager 
and recovered my glove. I am better 
now, have been, rightly speaking, since 
first I came to the Pacific; and still few 
are the days when I am not in some 
physical distress. And the battle goes 
on—ill or well is a trifle; so as it goes. 
I was made for a contest, and the powers 
have so willed that my battlefield should 


be this dingy, inglorious one of fae 


and the physic bottle.” 

His appearance Mr. Balfour thus de- 
scribes: “The best portrait and photo- 
graphs give a fair idea, if each be consid- 
ered as the rendering of only one ex- 
pression. It will be seen that the eyes 
were the most striking feature of the 
face; they were of the deepest brown in 
color, set extraordinarily wide apart. At 
most times he had a shy, quick glance 
that was most attractive, but which he 
was moved to anger or any fierce emotion 
they seemed literally to blaze and glow 
with a fierce light. His hair was fair 
and even yeilow in color, until he was five 
and twenty; after that it rapidly deep- 
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ened, and in later years was quite dark, 
but of course without any touch of black. 
His complexion was brown, and always 
high, even in the confinement of the sick 
room. In height he was about five feet 
ten, slender in figure, and thin to the last 
degree. In all his movements he was 
most graceful; every gesture was full 
of an unconscious beauty, and his rest- 
less and supple gait has been well com- 
pared to the pacing to and fro of some 
wild forest animal. 

“His speech was distinctly marked with 
a Scottish intonation, that seemed to 
everyone both pleasing and appropriate, 
and this, when he chose, he could 
broaden to the widest limits of the ver- 
nacular. His voice was always of a sur- 
prising strength and resonance, even 
when phthisis had laid its hand most heav- 
ily on him. It was the one gift he really 
possessed for the stage, and in reading 
aloud he was unsurpassed. In his full, 
rich tones there was a sympathetic qual- 
ity that seemed to play directly on the 
heart-strings like the notes of a violin.” 

Stevenson was most happy in his 
death, for he had long feared and dreaded 
a return to the sick room. It took him 
unawares. “In the hot-fit of life, a tip- 
toe on the highest point of being, he 
passes at a bound on to the other side. 
The noise of the mallet and chisel is 
scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hard- 
ly done blowing, when, trailing with him 
clouds of glory, this happy-starred, full- 
blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual 
land.” 
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HEY were a couple very pleasant 

to look upon, as they came out to- 

gether on the wide verandah to 

breathe the dewy freshness of the 
early evening. Within the month past 
they had been married, and, after a lit- 
tle wedding journey, had come here to 
take up their new life. The future begun 
to-day gave such promise of happiness 
pressed down and running over that from 
the utter joy in their hearts they felt 
they could ask no more of heaven or 
earth. The husband, tall and dark, looked 
the lineal descendent of kings, but was 
in fact only one of the many men of 
strong will who seem born to rule by the 
force of great individuality. Very delib- 
erate and airect in manner, as one whose 
mind is made up of an utter hatred of 
anything vague or irresolute. 

His wife was petite and dainty, with a 
a wealth of reddish brown hair as to 
give the impression of an intense vitality 
amounting to ecstasy. One could see 
that in love she would be most gener- 
ous, although in beauty she was not 
above criticism—only charming. That 
she adored her husband all who ran 
might read. She had the same faith in 
him she had in the creed and Bible, ana 
would as soon have thought of rebelling 
against all laws civil and religious as to 
doubt him. 

This new home of theirs was in a lit- 
tle corner of the western world too 
obscure and too new for geography to 
even make a note of it, but was made up 
of ardent sunshine and blue sky. The 
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charm which clings about the early 
spring of this far west is too illusive to 
describe. In trying to fix it there is only 
a memory of brightness—a glow of color 
—a warmth ana a dreamy quiet, where 
just the joy of living seems happiness 
enough. 

At this hour, as the big sun is going 
down like a ball of fire, it casts a violet 
glow over all the fair country, glorifying 
even the plainest clod and picking out 
little bright patches; but lingering long 
est and most lovingly on the cherry lit- 
tle head that rests so fondly on her hus- 
band’s broad shoulder. 

Bending his face to look into the clear 
depths of her brown eyes he said: “Are 
you happy, my darling?” 

She met his glance with a bright 
smile, although there was something like 
a sob in her voice as she said: 

“So happy, my heart seems too small to 
hold all this blessedness.” 

“God bless you, my bonnie bride, for 
the precious gift of your great love and 
contentment. In this way life will be 
easy and we will accomplish mighty 
things.” 

Robert had come to this wide-awake 
little mining town to take charge of the 
banking house of Mills & Co. The town, 
like many others in the wesi, had sprung 
into life suddenly, and become an active 
business center on account of the rich 
gold discoveries near by. The mining 
interests had naturally attracted all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the most 
daring and clever, to .he very outcasts 
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of many countries. However widely 
separated by social conditions, all met 
here with one common interest. Robert 
had invested all his savings in the Gold- 
en Ledge, the largest mine of this dis- 
trict and the one in which his father was 
chief owner. One of the great induce- 
ments in coming to this far away place 
was to be near their combined interests, 
which he could th. better iook after. For 
they had great hopes that this promising 
mine would eventually make gold a drug 
in the market. And earlier it had “panned 
out” surprisingly. 

Every one was enthusiastic, and wel- 
comed the new manager with a hearti- 
ness which sent the blood bounding 
through his veins. 

“The right man in the right place,” 
they said, as they nearly wrung his 
hand from his arm. 

The quaint, old-fashioned place which 
they had taken for their home was on a 
slight bluff, a little apart from the busi- 
ness center, with wide verandahs shaded 
by mighty oaks, all bent in the one di- 
rection of the prevailing wind, which 
seemed to have stopped forever after 
bending them in this attitude of adora- 
tion. 

Their small family was distinguished 
by a most valuable and sensible member, 
which they had brought with them from 
their former home. It was “Joy” a huge 
dog, only a little smaller than a good- 
sized calf, and who had undertaken the 
heavy responsibility of this little woman, 
since his babyhood. His origin was al- 
ways a matter of uncertainty. Doubtless 
a relic of some idler, who had loved and 
ridden away. In some points he resem- 
bled a mastiff, brindled in color, with a 
head large in proportion to his body, but 
in the black muzzle cut squarely off he 
had decidedly the wicked look of a bull- 
dog. Full of kindliness and an unmis- 
takable appreciation of fun up a certain 
point, still his calm dignity and active 
watchfulness boded ill to the evilly in- 
clined. Of whatever breed, or cross of 
blood he evidently came of an iron race, 
and as a dog was without a peer, for his 
fidelity and courage never wavered while 
life abode with him. 

When Robert assumed charge of the 
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bank it was considered by the outside 
world to be perfectly safe, but he had in- 
ward misgivings as to the pervious man- 
agement, knowing well the incompe- 
tency of the cashier who had wielded 
its resources. The ignorant class of the 
miners had been very slow in trusting 
their gold to other hands than their own, 
having greater confidence in the conven- 
tional stocking. But after Robert’s ar- 
rival, he seeming to have gained the 
hearty respect of these people, they came 
and laid their precious gold dust pom- 
pously on the counter in great confidence, 
gradually coming to look on the pile of 
shining dollars behind the glass bars as 
their very own, in charge of some one 
whom they trusted. 

The Board of Directors had great confi- 
dence in this new man, whom they had 
put in charge, and felt that they were 
not only incompetent but very pigmies to 
deal with the errors which their negli- 
gence or mismanagement had caused, and 
were perfectly willing to shield them- 
selves behind this man as their repre- 
sentative. Not only had the bank been 
grossly misrepresented, but before six 
months had passed, Robert saw that the 
affairs were uopelessly involved, and in- 
evitable ruin staring them in the face. 
As he discovered the alarming and mon- 
strous frauds, which had been perpe- 
trated from time to time, his astonish- 
ment changed to sickening dread. 

By this time he had come to know the 
excitable, suspicious medley of human- 
ity which made up the census returns 
of this district, and shrank from the bare 
thought of what their frenzy and acts of 
violence might be when the true state 
of affairs was made known to them, hold- 
individually, in 
their trusting ignorance, as alone respon- 
sible for the safety of their treasures. 

For seven months he had striven with 
these financial difficulties, and at last, 
near the end of October, this man of busi- 
ness knew for a dismal certainty that 
the time had come for a decision. Unless 
prompt measures were adopted all would 
be lost. The black clouds which had 
been threatening for so long were ready 
to burst. 

Before leaving home on this fatal morn- 


“Together on the veranda.” 
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ing he confided to his wife the dread that 
had been growing on him all these long 
months, and of the blow that was likely 
soon to fall. 

She, in this threatened disaster, with 
true natural womanliness, thought only 
of the peril of the man whom she loved. 
When alone in the necessity of some con- 
fidant, she took her heart-sickness to Joy, 
her wise and trusted counselor. He raised 
his great eyes to her in sympathy, and 
the swaggering of his great body spoke 
a world of comfort. 

“We must be brave, dear old boy, and 
everything will come out all right.” Was 
it her tone or manner, or shall we say 
that he understood? For he rose with 
deliberation evidently impressed that ail 
could not be well that his mistress should 
be so troubled; and was alert on the in- 
stant in every muscle for her defense, 
and the full tones of a low growl gave 
warning to any trespasser on the peace- 
fullness of that quiet home. 

When Robert set out for the bank that 
morning, he knew that he was about to 
engage in a hard battle. The Board of 
Directors were to meet in the little 
office adjoining, at nine, an hour before 
the usual opening. And what would they 
decide upon? He knew that there was 
but one hopeless chance to continue, and 
that was to make them all feel, share- 
holders and depositors, that each individ- 
ually had an equal share in success or 
failure in order to avoid a panic, and con- 
sequent run on the bank. But he had 
doubts of being able to persuade these 
“giants of importance” to face the risk 
of informing the miners of this situation. 
He knew what ought to be done, and had 
the courage and confidence to do it 
promptly, but his power was defined by 
the Board, and in this great calamity, he 
could only hope that they would confess 
their guilt of the past and bravely stand 
by the simple truth until the storm was 
passed. But they, in their cowardly 
weakness and incompetency, thought to 
put off the evil day, and decided to do tke 
very worst thing imaginable, and that 
was to close the doors, until such a time 
as they could call in their resources. 
“Temporary embarrassment” was the of- 
ficial term entered on the minutes. How 
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it came to be known at the Golden Ledge 
that the bank Vas not to open no one was 
ever able to tell. But like the muttering 
of thunder, which grows louder as it 
nears, it reached the distant mines and 
fell with a crash. The excitement was 
intense. Pick and shovel were uncere- 
moniously dropped, and one by one, and 
in little crowds, they hurried to the town 
to see if it were a fact. They found it 
only too true. The doors were closed 
and barred, and they were met by a card 
hung on the inside of the glass bearing 
the word “suspended.” This seemed at 
first to strike the clamorous crowd iike 
an electrical shock, but soon they began 
to realize what it meant to them, which 
turned the tide of their panic into a strug- 
gling, infuriated mob. Only to get hold 
of the man whom tuey had trusted with 
their hard-earned gold, and who had so 
grossly deceived them! In their malici- 
ous minds, thirsting for revenge, he 
alone was the one personally responsible. 

Even to the little home on the out- 
skirts did a vague murmur of voices pene- 
trate and the little wife waited, in sicken- 
ing suspense for news. She rose from the 
window where she had been watching, 
she knew not how long, and went to the 
mantle and pulled the pendulum. 

“Oh, Joy, anything but this awful sus- 
pense!” Her lips trembled as she spoke. 
“Let us go to meet him.” 

Eagerly he trotted by her side his 
whole body bristling with the heavy re- 
sponsibility which he always assumed 
when in charge of his wee mistress. 
There had been no sleep or rest for him 
this livelong day, and he was only too 
glad to relieve the tension of long wait- 
ing, and go in search of the master. 

The sun sank behind the purple dome 
of the low mountains, and Robert 
started homeward. 

As the few stragglers of the infuriated 
mob, who were still about the front en- 
trance, saw him emerge from the door, 
their fury broke out afresh, and he knew 
that he must expect the worst. He 
scarce admitted even to himself the fear 
which began to creep into his mind, but 
when he thought of the wistful, pathetic 
little figure of his wife holding her breath 
and with dim eyes peering into the dark- 
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ening night, an iron band seemed to 
grip his heart and he said, turning: 
“Boys, God knows I’ve done my best!” 
“I would like to smash that blooming 
head of him, for putting up that job ona 
us ‘Knights of Labor!’” grumbled the 


‘.one in the lead fiercely. 


“Yer sowl ye! Ye’ll not be gettin’ 
another gould sthore out ov the likes 
ov us,” breathlessly threatened one, with 
bulldog ugliness, louder than the rest. 
Robert calmly realized that he was fac- 


ing the chances of death by going on, 
with this frenzied, drunken rabble at 
‘his heels, growing louder and more per- 
sistent every instant. Just as he en- 
‘tered the dense shade of the little ravine 


at the foot of the hill an ominous howl, 
‘which filled every echo within reach, 


Chilled his soul with terror, for he rec- 


ognized Joy, and knew his wife must be 
near. 

Turning and facing the men he scream- 
ed in agony: “Back, you villains!” and 
he drew his pistol, which he had hitherto 
ignored. 

Panting, witn a wild scream, his wife 
ran from out the gloom and threw herself 
upon his breast, with her arms clasp- 
ing his throat like a vice. 

The sight of the pistol, which Robert 
had drawn, loosened the last bond of 
restraint in these wretches. 

“If it’s shooting ye’ll have, we'll larn 
ye!” shouted one. 

With these words he sent an aimless 
bullet whizzing through the gathering 
darkness. 

In another instant Joy, without a growl, 
leaped up and fixed his teeth in the 
brute’s throat with a deadly grip. As 
he drew his last breath the villain sent 
another bullet into the dog’s body, and 
they both rolled over together, dead, 
still clasped in a convulsive embrace. 
As Robert, with his face wan and pain- 
fully set, loosened the clasp about his 
neck, his little wife’s brown head fell 
heavily on his arm, clinging there with 
an ominous weight. 

“Dear, do you know that you are hurt?” 

“Oh, Lord, be merciful to us! But it’s 
the misthress we've hit!”’ some one cries, 
hoarsely. 


The utter unexpectedness of the shot, 
and the still more unexpected horrible 
result seems to instantly bring these 
savages to their senses. Robert lifts 
the sunny head very gently to his shoul- 
der and bears her softly up the shelv- 
ing path leading to their cottage. As he 
goes, all the wealth of her glittering 
hair falls tumbling about his arm, and 
her great eyes filled with ineffable love 
are wide and fixed steadily on his face. 

She sighs and murmurs wearily, but 
with pathetic pride: 

“It was Joy; my noble dog.” 

His heart is numb with unknown ter- 
ror, but hearing the sound of men’s 
voices he turns with a cry of thankful- 
ness on his parched lips, as he recog- 
nizes the village doctor, which the peni- 
tent men have eagerly summoned. 

When the darkness of the early dawn 
had merged into the misty light of the 
morning the physician and Robert come 
out of the quiet chamber together. The 
doctor, before going, holds Robert’s hand 
for a moment and says: 

“Have patience. Good nursing is all 
we need now to bring her safely back to 
health and strength.” 

The critical morning light reveals the 
haggard misery of what this night of 
awful anxiety has been to the husband. 
There are gray streaks in his hair and 
he has aged years. 

The excitement in the country was .a- 
tense as soon as the tragedy became 
known, and even the hardest criminal of 
them all, who had been most bitter was 
softened by the awful blow which had 
fallen on the man whom, when they be- 
came more reasonable and calm they 
knew had done his best. Later, left 
to himself, he evolved and carried out a 
scheme by which he restored the bank 
to its former financial standard and he 
had no firmer friends than these miners. 

The unselfish wife bore the mark of 
the murderous bullet on her white throat 
all her life long, and carried a big ache 
in her heart for the one who had died 
so bravely for her. They laid him under 
the shade of a rose in their own garden. 
Poor old Joy! Being a dog he was only 
faithful. 
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SOME METROPOLITAN STARS. 


BY T. P. O CONNOR. 


AN FRANCISCO’S great distance 
from New York, headquarters for 
all good things theatrical, places us 
at a disadvantage. We don’t see 

all the stars, nor do they come with ade- 
quate support. Still, considering our 
remoteness, we get a goodly share of 
dramatic treats, for which we are ade- 
quately thankful. Most of the people 
whose portraits are presented herewith, 
some stars and some satellites, have been 
in San Francisco at one time or another, 
and of those who have been here we will 
be glad to see most of them again. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore has made a 
great hit in “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” the piece in which she has 
been starring for several months. Not 


a little of the success of the comedy has 
been contributed by Edwin Stevens, well 
known to San Franciscans. 

We all know and admire Nat C. Good- 
win. He is probably the leading Ameri- 
can comedian, and in “The Gilded Age,” 
“The American Citizen” and other come- 
dies he has been successful in America, 
Australia and England, making himself 
a great favorite in the latter country, 
where he has a beautiful estate near 
London. He has not been successful in 
Shakespeare, although his “Shylock” had 
great merit. He is too talented an actor 
to play anything indifferently. 

Maxine Elliott, Mr. Goodwin’s wife, 
has long been noted for her beauty, and 
during the past two or three seasons has 


N. C. Goodwin, 
As Shylock. 


Miss Irene Bently, 
Francis Wilson Co. 
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Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks.” 
Photo by Burr McIntosh. 
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William Faversham. 
Photo by Fowler. 


Mrs. Gilbert, Royal Family Co., 
Copyrighted, 1901, Burr McIntosh. 


Eleanor Moretti, 
Photo by Fowler. 
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Miss Mannering in “Janice Meredith.” 
Copyrighted, 1901, Burr McIntosh. 
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Some Metropolitan Stars. 


developed high histrionic powers. She 
played a good “Portia” to his Shylock 

William Faversnam has made his mark 
in the dramatic world, and is now playinz 
in “The Soldier’s Return,” a revised ver- 
sion of “Don Caesar de Bazan.” He had 
the leading part in “Diplomacy” and “Un- 
der the Red Robe.” 

Scott Seaton is a San Francisco boy 
and is a nephew of the late Collis P. 
Huntington. He was here with the Neill 
Company in its last visit. | 

Miss Ethel Hornick is an Oakland girl 
who has been on the stage two years. 
She has developed great talents, which 


Guy Standing, with John Drew. 
Photo by Fowler. 


she used to advantage with Margaret 
Anglin in “Miss Dane’s Defense.” It was 
her first visit to San Francisco, as an 
actress, and she was given a good recep- 
tion. Miss Hornick has beauty, talent 
and a strong personality. 

Miss Dorothy Tennant, who visited San 
Francisco last summer, is related to Sir 
Henry Stanley, the noted African ex- 
plorer. She is just commencing a stage 
career and has ability and good looks 


Scott Seaton. 
Photo by Imperial. 


Maxine Elliott as “Portia.” 
Copyrighted, 1901, Burr McIntosh. 
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to help her toward success. 

Miss Irene Bentley is a pretty member 
of Francis Wilson’s Company, and a fa- 
vorite with play-goers. 

Eleanor Maretti is a fine-looking lady, 
and is good in character work. One of 


Gertrude Elliott. 


her best things is “Roxy” in ““Pudd’nhead 
Wilson.” She was here with the Fraw- 
ley Company. 

Mary Mannering, who is the wife of 
James K. Hackett, has made a hit in 
“Janice Meredith.” She and her husband 


were very successful in “Romeo and 
Juliette.” 

There is no actress more beloved o 
the American stage than “Grandma Gil- 
bert.” She is over eighty years of age, 
but is still playing, and is planning future 


work with all the enthusiasm of an in- 
genue. Mrs. Gilbert was here last sum- 
mer with Annie Russell in “The Royal 
Family,” and charmed all who saw her. 
She has spent over half a century on the 
stage. 
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Current Books. 


Reviewed by Grace Luce Irwin. 


Mr. Kipling said 
The Poetry of a some years ago that 
Mature Mind. no matter how sore- 
ly tempted, one 
should never essay the writting of a novel 
before one is forty years old. Whatever 
brilliant exceptions have proved this rule, 
very many weak and trifling books have 
been flung on the market by men too 
young or inexperienced to have yet 
gained that proper perspective to their 
view of life, which is necessary to any- 
where near an adequate expression of 
its serious questions and aspects. Simi- 
larly, in poetry, the depth of philosophic 
thought, the serious commentary on life’s 
illustions and truth, should be left to 
men of experienced soul. Under such 
conditions, and united with 2 command of 
the technique of literary art, philosophic 
poetry is the highest form the worid 
gives. It is the trumpet voice of the 
prophet and the seer. And this is what 
Mr. Edwin Markham gives us in his last 
book, “Lincoln and Other Poems.” Of 
the fifty-seven selections which make up 
this volume, all express a ncbility of sen- 
timent clothed in beauty of phrase. Mr. 
Markham has already proven, in spite 
of the excellence of “The Man With the 
Hoe,” that he is very far from “The Man 
of One Poem.” A picture of Lincoln pre- 
faces the book, and here are the closing 
lines of Markham’s tribute: 


oats “He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing 
tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not 
at praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a kindly cedar green with 
boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills, 


And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 


His “Mighty Hundred Years” will do 
men good to read. And the closing of 
this: 

“It is the hour of man; new Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered, press against the 
world’s slow gate; 

And voices from the vast eternities 

Still preach the worid’s’ austere 
apostolate. 


Always there will be visions for the 
heart, 

The press of endless passion: every 
goal 

A traveler’s tavern, whence he must 
depart 

On new divine adventures of the soul.” 


And “The Joy Maker.” 


“Time’s touch can din our sorrows and 
destroy, 
But only Art can turn them into joy.’ 


(McClure, Phillips & Co., New York.) 


The more famil- 

A Treatise on Crime. iar one becomes 

with the details 

of the attempts of society to secure pro- 
tection from criminals, from early times 
to the present, the more profoundly he 
is likely to be impressed with their inor- 
dinate cost and their inutility. “The 
Science of Penology” is a deeply inter- 
esting book on this subject which is of- 
fered to the public “in the hope that, 
whatever imperfections may appear, it 
may help to awaken a wider interest in 
the necessity for a more rational treat- 
ment of the violators of law, and assist 
those who make and execute the laws 
in the discharge of their duties to the 
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greatest public advantage, by presenting 
a complete plan to which ali details can 
be adjusted.” The volume contains quan- 
tities of matter, exhaustive of the sub- 
ject, collated and systematized by Henry 
M. Boies, member of the Board of Public 
Charities, and of the committee on lu- 
nacy of the State of Pennslyvania, and 
who is also author of an earlier work on 
“Prisoners and Paupers.” Under the 
first section—Diagnostics—he treats of: 
The Criminal Class, Crime, Detection and 
Identification of Criminals, Criminal 
Codes, The Defense of Society, and 
State Control of Criminals. Other sec- 
tions are on Therapeutics and Hygie- 
nics. A _ beautifully printed and well 
gotten up book, and with a subject of 
real value, “The Science of Penology” 
should be in the libraries of all interest- 
ed in such matters. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, Pub- 
lishers. The Knickerbocker Press.) 

California should 

A Sociologist from be proud of the 

California. brilliant successes 
of Miss Jessica 
Peixotto, Ph. D., in her chosen line of 
work. She graduated from the State 
University here with unique honors, not 
before bestowed upon any woman stu- 
dent, and her latest book, “The French 
Revolution and Modern French Social- 
ism” is dedicated to Professor Bernard 
Moses of Berkeley, “in grateful acknow!l- 
edgment of Inspiration and Guidance.” 
The work is a comparative study of the 
principles of the French Revolution and 
the doctrines of modern French Social- 
ism. 

Just at this time, when the attention 
of the whole civilized world is being 
turned toward the solution of the social- 
istic problem—when the stern outgrowth 
of this doctrine is menacing the heads 
of all governments—a work analyzing 
the first fruits of socialism is of distinct 
value. Dr. Peixotto’s study is on the 
broadest lines, and most dispassionate. 
It betrays the investigation of a scholar 
who is seeking to arrive at the truth, and 
is evidently the result of painstaking 
research back to original sources. The 
purpose of Part I is to show how French- 
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men of the eighteenth century came to :‘e 
at odds with the creeds of an old social 
order and how this quarrel bred a new 
set of theories wnich came to be counted 
fundamental truths; then the general 
character of these new beliefs is de 
scribed. In Part II the discussion passes 
over to the next century, where it fol- 
lows another’ series of progressive 
changes resulting in another body of 
principles leveled against the accepted 
social order. Finally comes a summary 
and a comparison of the social with 
the political theory. . 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers, 
426 and 428 West Broadway, New York.) 


Maxim Gorky is the latest Russian 
literary wonder. He appears, in his pic- 
ture which adorns his volume of short 
stories, “Orlo and His Wife,” an intense 
young man of Slavonian feature, with a 
stern, relentless mouth, and sad, sympa- 
thetic eyes. It is the face of a realist 
who has seen heart-rending things and 
must depict them out of stern loyalty to 
his art, whatever their effect upon him- 
self or others. 

“but have you read the romances 
of the Russian writers?” he has one of 
his interesting women asked. “Yes,” is 
the answer, “but : don’t like them—they 
are tiresome, very tiresome! And they 
always write things which I know just 
as well as they do. They cannot invent 
anything interesting, and almost every- 
thing they say is true.” 

The first of these snort stories—the 
tale of the unhappiness of “Orloff and 
His Wife’’—is cruelly true, magnificently 
realistic, of the depths of elemental hu- 
man natures, however alfén it may be to 
the brighter conditions of life in this 
“God’s land of ours.” 

Orloff possessed a “restlessness of 
soul” for which his narrow life offered 
no outlet, and which made him contin- 
ually unsatisfied—‘“he longed for some- 
thing on a greater scale, and this longing 
burned incessantly within him, tortured 
him, and at last drove him to anguish.” 
And drove him also to drink, which 
brought brutal terrors in its wake. 

Not all of the tales are in this sombre 
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strain, but all are likewise vivid, enter- 
taining, about original or fascinating or 
clever men and women. There is always 
the excitement of highly emotional life, 
of an almost brutal enjoyment of the 
strenuous delights of it, and the fateful 
miseries. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.00.) 


The classic myths are ever being retold 
in song and story, and the undiminished 
love of the world for their ancient beauty 
speaks with the voice of authority for 
their truth and love of nature. It is 
seldom, however, that these tales are pre- 
sented to us in adequate dress. All the 
more reason why the splendid new edi- 
tion of “The Heroes,” by Charles Kings- 
ley, brought out by the R. H. Russell 
Co., New York, should be greeted with 
the enthusiasm it deserves. Altogether it 
is a rarely beautiful volume, with sixty 
full-page colored drawings by M. H. 
Squire and E. Mars. I have seen no bet- 
ter work in the way of illustration this 
season. 

(“The Heroes.” 
New York.) 


R. N. Russell Co., 


“Mother and Baby,” Lullaby Poems by 
Mary D. Brine, is a distinctly attractive 
book. It contains over a dozen excel- 
lent reproduction of well known paintings 
of the Madonna idea, as well as the 
poems, which are charming and full of 
feeling. The book is artistically bouna 
and beautifully suitable as a gift. 

(R. H. Russell, .ublisher, New York.) 


Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam has 
made for herself so admiring an audience, 
through her magazine stories of child 
life, that she needs no introduction o 
readers of the new and clever. Her 
children are faithful delineations, yet 
more in that charmed atmosphere of hu- 
mor and fancy, in which they shine, to 
the eyes of the appreciative “Big.” who 
understand and iove them while they 
laugh at them. “The Imp and the Angel” 
is the story of a little boy, more natural 
than “Lord Fauntleroy,” and quite as in- 
teresting. The book is all about his fun 
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and his zest in what he sees of “this 
world so wide,” told in a clear, realis- 
tic style. The illustrations are good, 
and are by Rosenmeyer. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.10.) 


Miss Carolyn Wells, the clever writer 
of nonsense verse of all sorts, has writ- 
ten a book for children, called “Folly In 
Fairyland.” It is a mixture of entertain- 
ing prose and delightful jingling verse, 
which will undoubtedly make music in 
the willful heads of many a little “Folly,” 
who, like this one, visits often in the 
dreams of “Fairyland.” The _ illustra- 
tions by Wallace Morgan are delightfully 
quaint. 

(Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia.) 


“King Midas” is a 
love-story which, 
depicts the strug- 
gle in a girl’s mind betweea her two de 
sires to marry for wealth and “to marry 
for love.” In the end love wins, but in- 
volves drama and tragedy before the 
book closes. The character of Helen is 
well drawn and adds a charming figure 
to the picture galleries of fiction. Her 
principal interest is music, and bars of 
music printed at the close of each chap- 
ter strike its keynote. 

(“King Midas,” by Upton Sinclair. 
Funk, Wagnalls & Co., New York.) 


The Old Question. 


‘ Miss Heloise 

For American Girls. Hersey, the well 
known educator 

of Boston, has compiled a charming book 
of letters “To Giris.” Not only good ad- 
vice, these papers form a series of es- 
Says which are a running commentary 
on that perennially interesting and won- 
derful subject—the life of an American 
girl of to-day—a subject which is a 
test or challenge of our whole civiliza- 
tion. Miss Hersey’s book is one of prac- 
tical advice and assistance .o any girl 
who has the good fortune to read it. 
She treats of not less than twenty-eight 
subjects. Among them: “College or 
Not?” “The Art of Speech,” “The Reaa- 
ing of Fiction,” “The Educated Girl in 
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Society,” “The Manners of the Modern 
Girl,” “The Amusements of Girls,’ 
“Friendships for Women,” “The Virtue 
of Reticence,” “The Duty of Health,’ 
“The Place of Luxury in Life.” 

“College life is a means,” she says, 
“not an end. * * * The gains of college 
life are easily enumerated. The first and 
most evident is the trained mind. It 
is becoming more and more widely ac- 
knowledged that efnciency is far more im- 
portant for men and women than accu 
mulations of knowledge. What the grad- 
uate can do is far more the question than 
what she knows. * * * Second, no douuvt, 
is an acquirement of knowledge. * * * 
The third advantage is the executive ex- 
perience gained in the mrniature life of 
the college. One of the great disadvan- 
tages of a woman’s career is that she 
must always be doing tasks of which 
she has had no previous experience. * * * 
Closely allied to executive power lies the 
great privilege of friendship. * * * Fi- 
nally, the college brings us a noble gift 
when it imbues us with esprit de corps.” 
She closes her last essay with the words: 
“I believe to-day, as I have always bDe- 
lieved, that a Beneficent Love sits on 
the throne of the universe. Some pessi- 
mists seem to velieve that the devil sits 
there. But the French have a proverb 
as true as it is heart-searching—God 
pays, but not always every Saturday 
night.’ ”’ 

(“To Girls: A Budget of Letters,” by 
Heloise Edwina Hersey. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


The appearance of a new book of “Es. 
says and Addresses,” by the English es- 
sayist, Augustine Birrell, is one of the 
pleasing literary events of the year, with 
all those who believe with Renan that 
“the beauty of a work lies in the philoso- 
phy it contains,” or with Frederick Soc- 
ker when he says: “If you wish to judge 
of a man’s character and nature, you have 
only to find out what he thinks laugh- 
able.” But the subjects of the present 
volume are wholly serious. He treats— 
“John Wesley,” “The Ideal University, ’ 
“Froude,” “Browning,” “The House of 
Commons,” “Peel,” and other subjects, 
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and no critically-minded student should 
fail to read what he says on “Is it Pos- 
sible to Tell a Good Book from a Bad 
One?” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.00.) 
“The New Americans” is 


The Modern in many ways a remark- 
American able book. It is also 
as he is. stimulating to the mind; 


moreover, it enter- 
taining. A big, thick novel, I am speak- 
ing of, by Mr. Alfred Hodder, who is a 
young professor at Bryn Mawr College. 
His method of telling his story is to 
express the thoughts and opinions of his 
characters, thoughts that are epigram- 
matic and clever. This is certainly a 
subjective method of treatment; but in 
this case highly successful. Not carried 
to excess, it puts the reader on the in- 
side of things immediately, and goes 
deep. After all, man is more mind than 
matter. His thoughts are certainly of 
equal importance with his clothes. For 
instance, of the heroine we learn that 
she “shrugged her shoulders at the fem- 
inine world and its futilities. Properly 
speaking there was but one world, and 
the application of distinctions of sex to 
it was ridiculous. One could either do 
something worth doing, or one could 
not, and that was an end of it. She was 
not a woman twenty-four hours in the 
day. She was not a woman from nine to 
four, in ‘business hours,’ in the hours 
that count; she was a woman at the ut- 
most only after dinner, when she did 
not care to drink or smoke, and at the 
opera, where she liked the best place. 
* * * An aptitude for being a woman 
was like an aptitude for playing polo or 
golf, or for small talk on private theatri- 
cals. * * * She finished by defining a 
person of importance as a person with 
engagements—tifty a day.” Altogether 
this Cecily is an unusual woman in fic- 
tion, but not rare in our lives, for she 
is the cold, self-contained aristocratic 
type, over-read, over-satisfied, over-ambi- 
tious, which American men have made of 
their women—a type of woman who, 
through excess of liberty, has lost taste 
for “feminine” occupations, and lacks op- 
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portunity to express her personality in 
the ways open to men. Somewhere the 
man of the boox, who loves her, pities 
her for her great intelligence, which is 
of no earthly use to her. There are 
other women in the book—sharp-tongued, 
clever women of the world, but lacking 
the breadth of mind of Cecily, they strike 
one as less thoroughly an American crea- 
tion. Their interests are those of other 
women the world over—the social game 
between man and woman. In this Cecily 
found no entertainment. This is only 
a sample of the many interesting ques- 
tions which Mr. Hodder manages to raise 
in his engrossing, original novel, with its 
Jamesque love of speculation. He man- 
ages to achieve, in an unusual way, a 
realism of value. “Up-to-date” the book 
is, showing us the crowded mental lives 
we moderns live. It is a triumph of con- 
tinual small philosophies. 

(The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Miss Lillian Whiting’s latest book, for 
which so many of her admirers have been 
eagerly waiting, is “The World Beauti- 
ful”—this time “In Books.” It is a mar- 
vel in the way of compilation and quota- 
tion; an extraordinarily wide acquaint- 
ance with the very best in literature be- 
ing shown. Through the paths and 
among the ¢reasures of Book-Land she 
leads us in her pleasantest vein. The 
subjects of the papers are those which 
especially appeal to the average reader, 
And so rich are they tn reference, au- 
thority and example, that there is thor- 
oughly practical need of the lengthy in- 
dex at the close. A book of pleasure and 
information Miss Whiting has given us, 
delightful reading, covering a _ large 
ground, and nowhere becoming dull or 
too “deep.” It is attractively gotten up. 

(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Books of travel, if written in an easy, 
conversational style, and registering 
original impressions, are quite as inter- 
esting as story books. Mr. George Hor- 


ton has written a book of this kind on 
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Monthly. 


“Modern Athens.” He has been an inde- 
pendent observer of the picturesque in 
the Grecian treasure city, and the result 
is a charming book. The binding and — 
printing are ornamental, and the illus- 
trations by Corwin Knapp Linson cannot 
be praised too highly. They appear in 
almost every page, and are beautiful and 
artistic. Altogether a delightful little 
book. 

(By Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. Price, $1.25). 


“The Round Rabbit” is a little red book 
of nonsense rhymes, written by Agnes 
See. It has several quaint illustrations, 
and more than several quaint fancies in 
both rhymes, rhythms, and ideas. 

(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 


The story of the exploring expeditions 
of Lewis Clark in 1803-4-5 is eatertain- 
ingly set forth oy Mr. Noah Brooks, in a 
fair-sized volume called “First Across the 
Continent.” It is illustrated, and valu- 
able both as history and romance. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 


Among the many interesting books for 
girls and boys which Mr. Albert Bigelow 
Paine has written, none is more charm- 
ing than his last, “The Little Lady—Her 
Book.” The illustrations are good and 
the print easily read. It is dainty and 
pretty enough to please any child. 

(Henry Altemus Company, Philadel- 
phia.) 


Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, whose his- 
torical novel, “Barbarosso,” is now run- 
ning in the Century, has also written 


“The Quiberon Touch,” of late issued by 


D. Appleton & Co. It is an historical 
dramatic novel of love and adventure, full 
of interest and filled with a love of the 
sea. Price, $1.50. 


“The Leeper Photographs of Bible and 
Classic Lands” is a bi-monthly publica- 
tion. Each number contains a dozen or 
more excellent pictures with explanatory 
text. The whole affair is very well got- 
ten up. 
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FROM LUMBERING TO HORTICULTURE 


A Study in Mountain Economics in Santa Cruz County. 


HE United States is often spoken 
of as the cxperimentai field of the 
world at large. In a great measure 
this is eminently true. There is 
scarcely an idea in politics, religion, edu- 
cation, mechanics or finance which has 
not been put to test in the United States 
either directly or indirectly. What is 
perhaps less perfectly comprehended in 
the United States itself is that California 
is in many respects one of the chief ex- 
perimental stations of our own great 
country. This assertion will be found to 
hold good, it is believed, regarding the 
race problem, the question of finance, 
our relation to Pacific Coast and ocean 
history; the Pacitic Slope, art and litera- 
ture as well, will be.moulded here—more 
even in the future than in the past. But 
for our particular purpose it is especially 
to be noticed that by as much as our 
State contains an epitomized edition of 
nearly every climate and soil of the con- 
tinent at large, it is susceptible of repro- 
ducing, and does already in its varied 
divisions reproduce every agricultural, 
and especially every horticultural, pro- 
duct of commercial importarice, both in 
the United States and Europe. 
Some twenty-five years ago the writer 
witnessed with amazement the wholesale 
digging up and the total destruction of 
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vineyards in the level southwestern area 
of what is now a densely settled subur- 
ban district of Los Angeles city. These 
grapes were planted in a furor of grape- 
growing excitement only a few years 
previously. All of a sudden it was dis- 
covered that these rich, level valley areas 
were the most unsuitable lands obtain. 
able for that purpose. Back of the city 
were high mesas, foothill slopes, etc. 
These, it was speedily ascertained, were 
the true grape lands, as well as fruit 
lands in general. It was a somewhat 
needless as well as exceedingly costly 
lesson. 

Reference has been made already to 
the fact that our State is a field of con- 
crete experiments in solving race prop- 
lems, as well as answering a number of 
serious interrogation points in horticul- 
ture, viticulture, etc. By race problems 
it is not intended to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the hoary conundrums that brings 
up in San Francisco Chinatown. What is 
implied is that this State has proved it- 
self to be not a mere asylum, etc., in the 
generally accepted sense of that word, 
but a duplicate homeland, arousing affec- 
tion and sincere attachment on the part 
of nationalities as widely divergent as 
are those occupying the north shore of 
the Baltic, and those born on the isles 
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Boulder Creek—base of Ben Lomond Range. 
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of Greece and Asia Minor. In the wood- 
lands and river valleys of Mendocino 
County are thriving colonies of Scandi- 
navians. In Fresno are men and women 
lineal descendants of an ancestry that 
cultivated the fig at Smyrna, and dried 
the grape into raisins when St. Paul was 
yet on his way to Damascus. In the 
Sonoma foothills are Italians and Swiss 
settlers who, on the remains of a former 
sheep-pasture and rolling woodlands, are 
recreating not only the vineyards and 
the orchards of their native hills; they 
boldly send their products back home to 
compete with the cellars located on es- 
tates, whose vines are fabled in song and 
story by native poets for hundreds of 
years past. And this brings us forward 
to a vantage ground where we wish to 
tell a story “that may point a moral and 
adorn a tale.” 

Some years ago there was a gathering 
of brainy men from California in the one 
and only queen city of the West. They 
had occasion to deal repeatedly with 
many knotty problems, and met often. 
There were many minds and they could 
not always agree, and sometimes they 
roundly abused each other, as we Calli- 
fornians have a way of doing. When 
matters finally came to a climax there 
was only one solutior: i. e., that was 
the uncorking of some Santa Cruz bot- 
tled goods. Its effect was sometimes more 
magical than the famous oil on the 
troubled waters. There was always miss- 
ing a bard on these occasions. If there 
had been, as would certainly have been 
the case in Italy, and the vales of sunny 
France, these poorly-worded reminiscen- 
ces would not nave been called for. 


-Now, poets and such are supposed to be 


a mere luxury in this immensely practi- 
cal civilization ot ours. But if we had 
had but one, at the gathering referred to 
above—i. e., one of the right kind— 
every dinner in San Francisco would 
scratch the imitation French labels that 
confront him at his restaurant table 
and demand Simon-pure Santa Cruz pro- 
duct to season his meal with. For not 
one of every ten that can afford a good 
dinner in San Francisco possesses a re- 
mote consciousness that the choicest 
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vineyard districts in his own State, and 
therefore in the world at large, are lo- 
cated one hour’s journey below the South 
Gate of his own suburban district. 

“What, on the other side of Los Gatos?” 
“Certainly, sir; on the other side of Los 
Gatos.” “Among these mountain slopes?” 
“Yes, sir. What is more, right on the 
top of them, the very best of all, the elixir 
is grown.” “Investigate?” Yes, by all 
means investigate. Some of these good 
men and women down there have been 
cognizant of these facts for twenty-five 
years or more, and being ordinary mor- 
tals, they could not understand why the 
whole world was not aware of what con- 
stituted the most ordinary every-day, 
common-place atairs to themselves. 
These good friends and neighbors of ours 
for one generation past have raised the 
choicest fruits, not only grapes, but 
peaches, apples, apricots, walnuts,—the 
sweetest and most nutritious grasses, 
and the daintiest garden truck, breathed 
the purest air, bathed and fished in crys- 
tal brooks—and all this while we have 
simply thought of them as “buried in the 
woods.” 

“Give me a country,” says a noted au- 
thor on economics, “where there is an 
abundance of pure water, wholesome fruit 
and good grass, and there I[ will proceed 
to prove that this same country is also 
just the right one for the raising of 
sturdy men and winsome women.” The 
well-known traditions of knightly men, 
fair women, and splendid horses, that 
dates back already a century, lingering 
all over blue-grass regions of the Appa- 
lachian ranges, more than proves the 
scientist’s point of view in practical ex- 
perience. In Europe these same climatic, 
geopraphical as well as topographical 
areas, are identified for all time with the 
inspiring story of Wilhelm Tell of Swit- 
zerland, of the Stuarts in Scotland, the 
Meinhards in Tyrol; the historically very 
important dynasty of the Vasas in Swe- 
den, were founded on the heroic fidelity 
of the mountaineers of its central re- 
gions, the sturdy occupants of the pictur- 
esque, often impressively beautiful dis- 
tricts of Dalarne. To show the similar- 
ity of Tyrol, famed for its idyllic moun- 
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tain landscapes, fertility of soil, and 
thrifty population, to our own Boulder 
Creek regions, it is only necessary to 
state that this small but important prov- 


Boulder Creek Water Power. Column, 140 
feet high; stream 1!4 inches; unlimited 
supply; unexcelled quality. 
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Brimblecomb Oak Grove. Favorite camping ground near Boulder Creek. Pio- 


neer cabin, property of W. H. Booth. 


ince of the Austrian Empire produced last 
year over ten million gallons of the finest 
vintage in Europe. The southern portion 
bordering on Lombardy, North Italy, is 
becoming famous as well for producing 
exactly the same orchard products that 
are raised in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
It raises as well an abundance of choice 
corn, and the best potatoes up to an 
elevation of 6,000 feet. Tyrol sustains 
a population of over one million people 
the average intelligence and comfort of 
which is not excelied by a corresponding 
number of people elsewhere in Europe. 
The same conditions are in every essen- 
tial duplicated and perhaps more gener- 
ally known to exist in Switzerland. These 
comparisons are not instituted for the 
purpose of filling space, but to enable us 
to properly estimate the characteristics 
of our own Switzerland, our own Tyrol, 
and Scotland: i. e., the county of Santa 
Cruz. This area is the California edition 


of all these epitomized. 

A brief three nuours’ journey from the 
Alameda Ferry station takes us to the 
exceedingly picturesque county seat of 
this county. Located at the south base 
of a noble uplift of lime and sandstone 
formation, its inhabitants look out upon 
one of the most historic scenes in the 
State—the Bay of Monterey. The town, 
now containing some seven thousand in- 
habitants, is destined to become the 


Commercial Hotel. 
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Los Angeles of Central California: i. e., 
whenever its citizens see fit to arouse 
themselves to reaiize their own oppor- 
tunities. At present the most of them 
would seem to be waiting for something to 
turn up, or down—doubtful which. But 
for our specific purpose the interior of 
this attractive county holds out far 
greater inducements. Re-entering the 
narrow-gauge trains of the Southern-Pa- 
cific mountain division, we find ourselves 
speedily in the town of Boulder Creek, 
the commercial center of this whole in- 
terior. The exceedingly attractive moun- 
tain slopes, the valleys and the great 
mountain glens, which we observed on 
our first passage south seems to converge 
here. Indeed, we discover that it was 
not necessary to go down to the seashore 
at all, but we might have proceeded 
straight to the heart of the mountain 
fastness direct from San Francisco, by 
stepping off at Felton, seven miles from 
Santa Cruz, where a branch road con- 
nects with the main line. There are many 
gratifying surprises in store for the way- 
farer in these regions. Perhaps one of 
the most delightful of them all is the 
discovery that either the purity of the 
water, the dignity and perennial beauty 
of the landscape, or the translucent at- 


Big Basin Lumber Co. store and office. 


mosphere, have ai. combined to make the 
people hospitable to the stranger in all 
that the word implies, which includes an 
unlimited patience with, and a ready ans- 
wer as well to well-nigh endless ques- 
tions about the country and everything 
in it. 

To show the necessity for these inquir- 
ies, let our reader station him or herself 
on the corner of Market and Kearny 
some sunny afternoon, and imagine your- 
self in search of definite information 
about Santa Cruz County. The asser- 
tion is ventured that only about ten out 
of a thousand would be able to inform 
the questioner anything definite about 
Santa Cruz County. One would state 
that all there is there is the surf, excel- 


Young apple orchard near Boulder Creek. Property of Nettley Bros. 
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High School, Catholic, Presbyterian and Methodist churches. 


lent for swimming lessons. Five, that it 
is the county of big trees, two that it is 
good for fishing and hunting. One would 
be capable, provided you were in good 
luck, to inform you that ft embodies with- 
in itself a perfect abstract of every scenic 
charm of Sonoma, of the great woods of 


Mendocino, that it possesses as well the 
requisite cleared space to transplant to 
even more ideal locations, the present en- 
tire orchard area of the Santa Clara 
Valley. That it possesses a grander am- 
phitheatre of gracefully undulating vai- 
leys and mesas rising from the sea 


Home of Arthur H. Stagg. 


Home of W. H. Dool. 
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Residence |. Hortman. 


level to 3,000 feet than that which has 
made Los Angeles Valley the far-famed 
spot that itis. ‘hat, finally, and perhaps 
more important tnan all else, it 1s mother 
nature’s bank deposit of the most invalu- 
able treasure of our State: i. e., an un- 
limited water supply. These very woods, 
mountain slopes, creeks and rivers are 
the very fountain which every man 
and woman in three of our leading cen- 
tral counties are drawing upon daily. 
Furthermore, this entire area of moun- 
tains and valleys is already now practi- 
cally a portion of the suburban districts 
of greater San Francisco. Within less 
than five years a broad gauge track will 
be substituted for the narrow gauge, and 
more important than even that within 
the same period we predict that a system 
of electric roads connecting with the 
metropolitan and suburban districts of 
San Francisco will penetrate these re- 
gions in all directions for the simple rea- 
son that the steady growth of San Fran- 
cisco homes around the bay will inevita- 


bly demand the same. 

It is possible that to not a few of these 
assertions will appear mere verbiage. It is, 
however, easy to prove every affirmation 
made by the most casual reference to 
the transformation that has taken place 
in the southern half of the State the 
last sixteen years. The writer recalls 
very distinctly, indeed, a stage-route ride 


1. O. O. F. Hall, 
Store of J. H. Rambo & Co. 
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Vardel Falls, heart of Big Basin. 


between Los Angeles and Pasadena some 
eighteen years ago; about two hours 
were consumed on one of the dustiest 
and most disagreeable journeys of its 
kind in the State. Pasadena was in the 
throes of transition between a _ sheep- 
ranch and an orange grove—neither one 
nor the other. Los Angeles was provin- 
cialism embodied, neither wholly Ameri- 
can nor Mexican, but a perplexing mix- 
ture. Now, there is an electric mountain 
railroad clear to the summit of the Sierra 
Madres Range. Electric cars every 15 
minutes in all directions between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. Two transconti- 


nental railroad lines—local trains every 
half hour—a city and suburb of a hundred 
and fifty thousand people. 

But we hear some good, conservative 
citizens observe: “No Los Angeles boom 
in ours.” Fortunately the furore and 
unavoidable temporary collapse of a mere 
boom is not needed. Inevitable economic 
forces, operating with the irresistibility, 
and very often as silently as the law of 
gravitation, have decreed that between 
the head-waters of the Missouri, east, the 
city of Mexico, south, and Sitka, north, 
the scepter of commercial empire shall 
be enthroned at and around the bay of 
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San Francisco. It is not the superlative 
genius of its citizens, nor their superior 
enterprise, that is bringing about this 
result, but simply a clearly defined com- 
mercial destiny. Even as we write, plans 
are being perfected for the first tunnel 
under the bay to connect the suburban 
railway system of Oakland and Alameda 
with the city proper. Electric motors 
on unobstructed rails have already at- 
tained a speed of close on to a hundred 
miles an hour. 

It is in view of all these contingencies, 
not in the air, but materializing now, 
every hour of every day right before our 
eyes, that we claim this entire region 
as part and parcel of our own San Fran- 
cisco suburban area. In view of all these, 


and other perfectly patent factors impos- 
sible to enumerate here, how utterly para- 
doxical and puerile becomes the opposi- 
tion of two of the leading morning papers 
of San Francisco to the purchase on the 
part of the State of what is known as the 
The “Basin” is the 


“Big Basin” woods. 
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last stronghold of the sequoias, only 
about some three thousand acres, but a 
veritable cathedral of redwood arches: 
the final one remaining between the Gol- 
den Gate and Santa Barbara of an almost 
continuous coast forest which was here 
only seventy years ago. In addition, 
it is topographically the very water- 
fountain of Santa Cruz, San Mateo, and 
Santa Clara Counties. The latter espec- 
ially is in urgent need of every additional 
cubic inch of water obtainable. But to 
the coming millions of inhabitants around 
this bay these woods and hills should be 
held as a sacred heritage in trust. The 
advance echo of their coming is far more 
audible than when Henry Clay halted 
on the head waters of the Ohio, some 
three generations ago, and kneeling close 
to the ground, looked out over the grand 
scene before him—requested his compan- 
ions to leave him there for awhile “lis- 
tening to the tread of millions to follow.” 
They came even sooner than any expect: 
ed. The difference between that day and 


One of the giants in the Big Basin; was there before Solomon built his temple. 
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this ig the rather important one, that ten 
years now will see the transforma- 
tion it required two generations to ac- 
complish then. That is the difference 
between stage coaches and electricity. 
Even San Francisco conservatism, the 
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the most convenient gateway to the Big 
Basin woods, will be as well-known to 
the San Francisco public as the Alameda 
Ferry is now. 

Pending this, an economic transforma- 
tion of the utmost value will take place 


Members of the Sempervirens Club, Big Basin. 


most ludicrous of its kind on record, can- 
not stop the onward rush. She is in the 
midst of it now, without fully realizing 
its meaning. So the opposition to the 
purchase of these magnificent woods by 
the State is intrinsically fully as absurd 
as was the opposition on the part of the 
would-be very wise editors and wise- 
acres generally, .hirty years ago, to the 
purchase of the lands that now constitute 
the chief public asset of San Francisco— 
its Golden Gate Park. Then, as now, 
“the land was worthless, anyway, utter- 
ly inaccessible. City would never reach 
it,” etc. How sagacious these counsellors 
must appear to-day both to themselves 
and their friends! It is predicted with 
perfect faith in its realization that in 
ten years more Boulder Creek town, as 


along the valleys and mountain slopes 
here referred to. The greater portion 
of the interior valley areas of Santa Cruz 
County has been stripped of its first 
great crop—its choice redwood lumber. 
This was simply an inevitable commer- 
cial necessity. Withou’ this commercial! 
invasion this whole region would yet re 
main an untouched wilderness. But the 
country now faces ‘a transition era. The 
great northeastern base of the imposing 
Ben Lomond Range at the foot of which 
Boulder Creek town is located, contains 
on its very crest at nearly two thousand 
feet elevation, the index of the volume 
yet to be inscribed on every hill and val- 
ley of this entire section. The wines pro- 
duced on this summit, which, by the way, 
is a perfectly level plateau, have achievea 
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international reputation. At successive 
world fairs—Paris and the United States 
—the products of these hills have not 
only held their own, but excelled its com- 
petitors. It would be a most conserva- 
tive estimate to claim that within a radi- 
us of five miles in any direction of Boul- 
der Creek town there are fifty thousand 
to a hundred thousand acres, immediately 
available for duplicating the success al- 
ready achieved and an established com- 
mercial factor on the top of Ben Lomond. 
Statistics of climate and rainfall are not 
so convincing as actually consummated 
results. Fortunately these are there now 
and can be seen. Vineyards, orchards, 
garden and field crops, all bespeak the 
innate value of soil and climatic env1- 


utmost value and prompt returns. 

But to the casual beholder accustomed 
to associate all husbandry with the level 
areas of the central west or our own great 
inland basins, the topography of the land- 
scape is a stumbling block. “What, raise 
anything on these steep slopes!” Yes, 
sir, nearly everything—not only necessi- 
ties, but the most delightful luxuries of 
life. For the latter it will be remembered 
that mankind always gladly pays the 
most. But we are aware of the impor- 
tance of first impressions, etc. It is for 
this reason that this sketch started in 
with a brief summary of the value, his- 
torically and economically, of the corre. 
sponding regions of Europe. Above af 
others these areas in the old world have 


Saw Mill, Big Basin Lumber Co. 


ronment. Except the citrus family it is 
actually demonstrated that nearly every 
orchard, vineyard and field product of 
our State, will grow here to perfection, 
and that grapes and the finest apples can 
be made commercial specialties of the 


held their own not only horticulturally, 
but socially—economically. They are 
the very citadels of patriotism and sane 
citizenship of their respective national 
domains. This wiil become equally true 
in the empire State of the Pacific Slope. 
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The Mission fathers of Santa Cruz 
County inaugurated the era of agriculture 
and horticulture in this picturesque re. 
gion. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
experimental stage is long past. They 
landed in Santa Cruz the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, 1791. A year or two later they 
harvested a crop of over a thousand bush- 


Brimblecomb Grove. 


els of wheat. In 1830 the Mission pos- 
sessed over 200,000 head of live stock, 
wide-spreading orchards and vineyards, 
while their log chapel had become a 
stately church containing over $25,000 
worth of silverplate and ecclesiastical or- 
naments. 

So much for the early days about whicn 
a volume could be written. Reference 
is had to this fact for an economical 
rather than historical reason. The Mis- 
sion fathers came from lands where the 
grape, the olive, the pomegranate, the 
walnut, the apricot, the peach and orange 
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and all the sunshine and floral wealth 
that such productions indicate, have been 
the household factors for two thousand 
years. No wonder they prospered in 
Santa Cruz Cou ty. They had only to 
look about them to realize that here is 
the climate of Andalusia—the hill slopes 
of Piedmont, the blue mist of the Alps, 
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the gentle breezes of the Eastern Medit- 
eranean Sea. And to-day it will be found 
that their countrymen and closely affilia- 


ted nationalities are the ones who, par 


excellence, will recreate the new eco- 
nomic era in the Santa Cruz County in- 
terior, as their own national religious 
teachers of a hundred years ago did on 
the front edge of these very mountain 
plateau. The Swiss—the North Italians 
more especially—once in possession of 
these hill-slopes (every outlet and inlet 
of which centers at Boulder Creek) wouid 
soon make them yield a tonnage of fruits 
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Madrone Villa—south exposure. 
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Madrone Villa—west exposure. 
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and wine, inferior, only in quantity, but 
not in cash value, to the tonnage passing 
through here in the most famous days 
of the lumber shipments. 

The typical American lad in the main, 


AT 


ian colonists at Asti to create the neces- 
sity for building a wine vat large enougn 
to accommodate a whole dancing party 
of a hundred couples on the day of its 
inauguration, on the top of its cover. 


Shady woods—Madrone Villa. 


has become a sophisticated city chap. 
He appears unconscious in a thousand 
cases, that the country is of any conse- 
quence at all, except for a fishing or hunt- 
ing trip. It is left for our Swiss and Ital- 


But that is only part of the story. In 
1892 the managers of this colony sent 
to Genoa, Italy, on the occasion of an 
international wine exhibit, a full display 
of its product, with the result that these 
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Green-house—Madrone Villa. 


Sonoma redwood hills converted into 
vineyards elicited one of the very first 
prizes in competition with the world at 
large, and in competition with the most 
famous wine districts of their own home- 


Public road approaching Madrone Villa. 


land, for which the colony is named, 
the historic Asti of the Piedmont region 
of North Italy. That was certainly a 
triumph for California and its citizens, 
long to be remembered, and is referred 
to here solely because it directly points 
the way to the solution of all the economi- 
cal problems awaiting an early solution 
in Santa Cruz County, conspicuously so 
in the environs of Boulder Creek. The 
manner in which these most desirable re- 
sults at Asti were attained were at once 
simple and effective. For the detail his- 
tory of this epoch-making colony experi: 


ment we must refer our readers to a most 
readable article in the Overland Monthly 
pages, bound volume January to June, 
1900. The article is the public state 
ment of the private enterprise and skill 
that governed the founding of Asti—pre- 
sented as no one else could, because per 
sonally conversant with each step on- 
ward—through the courtesy of Andrea 
Sbarboro, the well-known public-spirited 
Italian banker of San Francisco. 

It has been demonstrated in every pos- 
sible, practical way that this region un- 
der discussion is a horticultural area of 
the rarest possibilities. Climate, soil, its 
very topographical features, at first a 
seeming disadvantage, prove the exact 
reverse. There are men of rare intelli- 
gence, public spirit, and financial capac- 
ity, in that little burg of a thousand in- 


Same old story. 
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